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VICTORY IN ITALY 


ROME. 

HE big electoral battle has ended and free- 

dom has been saved. In a preceding column 

I predicted that the Communist “Popular 
Front” would win one-third of the votes; it 
actually got only 30 percent. This still rep- 
resents an imposing force, but not the real 
strength of the Stalinists, because they did not 
have the courage to run under their own name. 
Without the complicity of the Nenni pro-Soviet 
Socialists and of various middle-class pseudo- 
liberal groups, the Communists would have 
received less than 20 percent of the ballots. In 
the elections for the Constituent Assembly held 
on June 2, 1946, the Stalinists got 19 percent 
and the Socialists, who were then united in one 
party, got 21 percent of the votes. 

The Christian Democratic Party increased its 
strength from 35 to 48 percent. The increase in 
the number of ballots cast was entirely in favor 
of de Gasperi’s party. This victory was due in 
large part to the organizational strength and 
the resources of the Catholic Church, which 
never before participated so intensely in a 
political campaign. However, the main factor 
in the Christian Democratic triumph was the 
panic that seized the Italian people when they 
suddenly realized, after the Czechoslovakian 
coup, what a Communist victory would mean— 
loss of independence. Millions voted for the 
party that represented the strongest anti- 
Stalinist force. Thus totalitarian Communism 
was defeated. But the Italy of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi was also defeated—another achieve- 
ment of Stalinism. 


co >» * 


Tue truly democratic parties, the Italian So- 
cialist Workers Party and the Republican Party, 
were adversely affected by this wave of panic. 
It was a miracle that the former gathered 
1,900,000 votes and that the second received 
650,000 out of a total of 26,000,000. This indi- 
cates that there still is in Italy a vigorous 
minority of Socialists and convinced democrats 
capable of resisting any sort of stampede. With- 
out them it would be impossible to form a 
government in Italy. The importance of the 
forces of democratic Socialism in this country 
‘is far greater than their numerical strength. 
In a Europe which is mostly governed by 
Socialists and which tends towards unification, 
the presence of Socialists within the govern- 
ment becomes a necessity. 

The Marshall Plan cannot be fully effective 
without a planned European economy. De 
Gasperi and the other leaders of his party 
Tealize this. They were loyal to their allies 
during the election campaign, and it is certain 
that the new government formed by the new 
Parliament will again be a combination of 
Socialists, Republicans and Christian Demo- 
rats. This will be important for Italy’s foreign 
Policy as well as for its policy of internal 
Feform. 

The Socialist minority will be faced by a huge 
task. Fortunately, it has in its ranks some of 
the most outstanding and competent men, 
Such as Lombardo and Tremelloni, who enjoy 
the respect and trust of even their political 
®pponents. 

The confused electoral system makes the 
founting of votes a very long process. Although 
8s I write, five days after the elections, the 
umber of deputies elected for each party is 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


known, the deputies who have been elected are 
not yet known. Therefore we do not know yet 
how many of the Front deputies will be Nenni 
Socialists. We do know, however, that there 
is a great dissatisfaction within the ranks of 
the party. It is likely that there will be a new 
secession of groups who will follow in the path 
of Ivan Matteo Lombardo and will finally end 
by joining with the Italian Socialist Workers 
Party which is destined to become the sole 


Socialist Party in Italy, recognized as such by 
the Socialist International. 

This would completely isolate the Communist 
Party. After its meteoric rise, during which it 
prodigiously disseminated dazzling illusions and 
unreasonable terror, it will be destined to the 
humble role of an opposition party without any 
hope of ever becoming a party in the govern- 
ment. This is certainly the most important re- 
sult of this unforgettable political battle. 





In Place of an Editorial: 


ABC Plan for UN Revision 


By Ely Culbertson 


Chairman, Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform 


NEW MOVEMENT is taking shape in 
Congress that may revolutionize our 
foreign policy and the world situation. 

It has powerful support in both parties. The 
object of this movement is to cause our Govern- 
ment to place before the United Nations with- 
out delay a specific plan for the immediate 
revision of the United Nations Charter, with 
Russia if possible, without Russia if necessary— 
but not necessarily against Russia. 

A remarkable resolution has been introduced 
in the House by fourteen Congressmen, seven 
Republicans and seven Democrats, and a power- 
ful bi-partisan group sponsored the same reso- 
lution in the Senate. The resolution urges the 
reorganization of the United Nations, struc- 
turally and as to procedure. This movement 
has grassroots support throughout the United 
States. This bi-partisan group means business 
and will press for a reorganization of the United 
Nations throughout this Congressional session. 

The remarkable thing about this concurrent 
resolution is that for the first time it presents, 
not a pious wish to “strengthen the UN,” but 
a comprehensive and detailed plan for the 
immediate revision of the United Nations. The 
resolution is so specific that there is no possi- 
bility of double-talk or misunderstanding, 
either here or in Moscow. : Nor could there be 
any possible confusion between this simple, 
clear-cut plan and the mousy little plan recently 
proposed by our State Department to the UN 
Little Assembly. The State Department, while 
carefully preserving the veto for the benefit 
of international gangsters, boldly offers 31 
picayune proposals for elimination of the veto 
in such piffling matters as the termination of 
the date of election of judges of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

* 
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Wuar is this plan, as embodied in the Con- 
gressional resolution? You will find the full 
text of the resolution in the Congressional 
Record, or it can be obtained free by writing 
to me, at 16 East 62nd Street, New York City. 
The plan advanced in the resolution consists 
of three fundamental proposals—A, B, and C. 
That is why it is sometimes called the ABC 
plan, and in fact, it is as simple as A-B-C. There 
are three basic problems to be solved if we are 
to avert the Third World War—the veto, the 
armament race, and the police force. None of 
these problems is solved in the present UN 
Charter. The ABC plan for revision of the 


Charter offers an effective and politically ac- 
ceptable solution for all three. 

“A” provides for the elimination of the veto 
right in the Security Council, but only in mat- 
ters of aggression and armament for aggression, 
specifically defined. The Security Council is 
reorganized to give fairer representation to all 
nations, and an impartial World Court is 
established. 

“B” solves the back-breaking problem of the 
armaments race. It provides for world-wide 
control and inspection of atomic energy, to- 
gether with a quota limitation on the produc- 
tion of all other important weapons. 

“C” provides for the defense of any member- 
state against aggression by a strong Interna- 
tional Contingent recruited exclusively from 
volunteer citizens of the smaller member- 
states, and supported if necessary by the armed 
forces of the major states. The use of the armed 
forces of the USA to help the International 
Contingent is subject to American constitu- 
tional processes, which means that no group of 
foreign nations can vote the USA into war. 

Should Soviet Russia choose to leave the 
United Nations as a result of these revisions, 
the resolution provides that the building of a 
strong United Nations would proceed without 
her, under Article 51 of the UN Charter or in 
some other manner acceptable to the majority. 
The men in the Kremlin would then find them- 
Selves isolated and facing a world collective 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 





World 








A Late Awakening 


N the torrent of noise about the 
l activities of the governmental “So- 

cialist” parties of Eastern Europe 
jnteresting and important new has 
been drowned out concerning a new 
grouping of Socialists from behind the 
Jron Curtain. The American pre has 
not reported on these de velopments, 
which may well 
assume great sig- 
nificance in the 
days to come. 

In the middle of 
waren, a confer- 
ence of Eastern 
Social- 
ists took place in 
Pari not of the 
official “Socialists” 
but of the opposi- 


European 





> 


) whicl be- 
Dallin tion, h 
in ubdj € to 


severe repressions at home. The dele- 





gations were headed by Zivko Topa- 
Jovich, of Yugoslavia, Zigmund Za- 
Poland, Karl Peyer of 


Hungary, and Jancu Zissu, of Rumania. 


remba, of 


The conference unanimously endorsed 
the Marshall Plan and 
emphatic protest 
isolation of the East from the West. 
The chairman cf the conference, Zivko 


voiced an 


against the economic 


Topalovich, severely criticized the pol- 
icy of the French and British Socialists, 
who for almost three years have col- 
laborated with the official pfto-Soviet 
“leftist” leaders of Eastern European 
Socialism The democratic and Social- 


jst emigrés,’ Topalovich declared, 


were an obstacle to this policy of the 
French and British Socialists, and they 
therefore not protected from 
After the ex- 
perience of the past three years, the 
Socialist International has at last real- 
ized the catastrophic results of this 
policy in the East and now draws the 


were 


Communist calumny. 


necessary conclusions.’ 

“Henceforth,” Topalovich concluded, 
“we shall speak to the world in the 
name of the free Socialist Parties |in 
exile] and the unfree peoples of our 
countries.” 

The conference elected a permanent 
International Bureau, with its seat in 
Paris. This Socialist International of 
Eastern Europe 
groups and leaders who had to leave 
their countries in the wake of Soviet- 
Communist conquest. However, they 
have not only deep roots in their native 
lands, but, not without good reason, 
can claim the support and sympathy 
of great numbers of members of the 


consists mainly of 


official Socialist Parties who have been 
compelled to submit to local Commu- 
nist leadership. 


Meanwutte the governmental So- 
cialist organizations of Eastern Europe 
are in the process of being “merged” 
with the Communist Parties. In Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
this trend has been accelerated in the 
last few months, and the contemptible 
role played by such men as Fierlinger, 
Cyrankiewicz, Szakaszits, and others, 


has become only too obvious. They 
were needed and supported by Moscow 
so long as the facade of the “democratic 
coalition” was required to fool their 
own people as well as the West. Now 
their function has been fulfilled, and 
they swiftly pass into oblivion. 

Yet how many efforts were made by 
the Socialist Parties of the West to 
lend support to this phalanx of hypo- 
critical “Socialists” who in reality have 
shown themselves to be no more than 
agents of the Cominform! For almost 
three years, the official “Socialists” 
were the only ones recognized by the 
Socialist International. The 
fact that in their governments they 
conducted a policy dictated by the 
Kremlin, that they have ruled by ter- 
ror and persecuted the most honest and 
persistent democratic members of their 


revived 


parties, was glossed over in silence. 
There was a naive strategic plan behind 
this attitude, a plan that seemed devil- 
ishly clever to its authors: If we sup- 
port them and prop them up—the Sec- 
retary of the British Labor Party said 
in effect not long ago—they will be 
able vigorously to oppose the Commu- 
nists, get rid of them, and establish 
close contact with the nations of the 
West. 

Now the utter failure of this policy 
is manifest. In the Populaire, Leon 
Blum melancholically admits his and 
his party’s errors on this count 


“If we look back [Blum writes], 
we see an issue that troubles our 
conscience—that of the French So- 
cialist Party as well as of the other 
sections of the Socialist Internation- 
al. ... We did what our comrades 
from the satellite states asked and 
expected of us. We did whatever we 
could to help them keep the appear- 
ances in a phony and dangerous 
situation. We have recognized fic- 
tions and imposed restrictions on 
ourselves in order to make possible 
their membership in the Internation- 
al. We have acquiesced in the sever- 
est of sacrifices and, in order not to 
disturb or compromise them, we have 
refrained from expressing sympathy 
with the victims of Communist in- 
tolerance, for the deported and per- 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Henry Wallace and God 


ENRY WALLACE Believes in 
H God, Whether God believes in 
Henry Wallace has not yet been 
revealed. The Wallace campaign and, 
especially, his last book (Toward World 
Peace. Reynal and Hitchcock; 121 
pages; $1.75) present curiously inter- 
esting problems. There have been a 
good many rumors 
about the author- 
ship of this cam- 
paign material. 
We are toid on 
good authority 
that it is produced 
by a brain-trust 
close to the Com- 
munist Party. The 
reading of this 
last book weakens 
Bohn my faith in any 

such reports. These 

chapters have all the qualities of the 
hazy, hortatory and halucinary Henry. 





Twice in this slender volume the 
leader of the third party proclaims his 
faith in God. These statements of faith 
have relevance as part of the author's 
declaration of innocence of Communist 
taint. He is accused of being a follower 
of Stalin. He replies: No, I can’t be a 
Communist, for I believe in God. The 
implications of this argument, how- 
ever, he never follows through. Just 
why a clever fellow could not reconcile 
belief in the Supreme Being with faith 
in the Politburo he never elucidates. 
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But the attitude of prophetic author- 
ity is consistently maintained. This man 
is not merely one among a host of 
humble and democratic believers. He 
has a special commission to speak for 
the creator and ruler of the universe. 
Functioning under the terms of this 
commission, he has no hesitation about 
according the Stalinists a favored posi- 
tion as teacher’s pets. It is true that 
their dialectical materialism is logically 
heretical and that they are a bit care- 
less about the gentleness and mercy so 
highly commended in the New Testa- 
ment. But otherwise they are good 
people who can easily be accepted in 
preacher Wallace’s church. 


But the rulers of non-Communist 
countries are a thoroughly bad lot. The 
“reactionary capitalists’ who control 
USA are, naturally, the lowest of the 
low. The imperialists who rule Britan- 
nia are next to the bottom grade. And 
so it goes. The more civilized and 
democratic a country is, and the c!oser 
it is to our own land, the worse the 
rating that is given to its ruling groups. 
The psychological drive at the bottom 
of this way of ranging men and nations 
seems to be a relentless guilt complex. 
The writer seems to feel that the evils 
of the world are chiefly due to Amer- 
ican sins. The guilt of other countries 
varies directly with their nearness to 
us. Those farthest removed and most 
different from us have the best chance 
to be saved. 
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secuted. Perhaps our tolerance wag 
our mistake. Perhaps our real duty 
should have consisted in being more 
farsighted than they were them. 
selves.” 

The errors which Leon Blum now 
admits were part and parcel of the gen. 
eral attitude of his movement toward 
the Communists — “our Communist 
comrades” — during several crucial 
Meantime de Gaulle’s move. 
ment has been growing as a direct 
consequence of this vacillation. this 
attitude of uncertainty toward Commu. 
nism in general and the pro-Commu- 
nist Socialists in particular. Who knows 
whether Leon Blum’s confessions dog 
not come too late? 

A similar situation is developing in 
the British Labor Party. Its support of 
the Fierlingers of the East involved the 
toleration of the Konni Zilliacus fac. 
tion and of pro-Communist rebels in- 
side the party. Not until they caused 
considerable harm to their party are 
they called to account and will probab- 
ly be ousted. 














years. 
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Mosr symptomatic of all is the dis« 
integration of Pietro Nenni’s party in 
Italy. Two years ago it polled about 
5,000,000 votes; last week its backing 
amounted to some 1,600,000. As a con- 
sequence of this telling defeat, a crisis 
is maturing inside Nenni’s party. The 
internal struggle will, no doubt, end as 
it did elsewhere: democratic elements 
will join the rapidly growing party of 
Giuseppe Saragat, while the rest will 
be absorbed by the Communist ma- 
chine, and the fate of Signor Nenni 
himself is quite unimportant in this 
connection. 

Both in the West and in the East, 
Europe today witnesses the collapse of 
pro-Soviet Socialism. No bridges re- 
main. No compromises are possible, 
The abyss is deep and impassible. To 
arrive at their present positions. the 
Socialist Parties of Europe had to tread 
along devious paths that cost them 
millions of supporters. Today they must 
pay a heavy price for this late 
awakening. 














Except for those of Russia, Wallace 
and his new party are against all rulers, 
capitalists and military leaders. In their 
view, the people of the United States 
did not select their rulers. Otherwise, 
how could the people be so good and 
the rulers so bad? In advance of elec- 
tion day he has accepted the authority 
to speak for the people. And not only 
the American people. He also stands 
for the common people of China, India, 
Africa and all the islands of all the 
seas. His mandate from God author- 
izes him to voice the views of all the 
poor and humble against the rich and 
strong. With the exception, that is, of 
the poor and humble of Russia. There 
is never the slightest hint that they 
might have cause for complaint against 
their rulers. But the rest of the little, 
creeping, common folks badly need a 
friend—and here he is, offering himself 
freely and not too modestly. 


* 7 * 


The Faith in Leaders 


Onsz strange thing about Henry 
Wallace’s statement of faith is its im- 
plicit lack of ¢onfidence in the common 
people. They are little and weak and 
poor and so make a powerful appeal 
to the author’s sympathies, but they 
are nowhere credited with much in the 
way of good sense. In this country 
people have been voting for more than 
150 years. Yet we are told that “organ- 
ized groups” came in and took over 
the Government. So democracy needs 
“to develop a sense of direction and 
participation. ... This means continuous 
education and inspiration by leaders 
who have in their make-up a complete 
allegiance to the long-time welfare of 
humanity.” In Wallace’s philosophy as 
in that of Stalin the poor, dear people 
are to play the part of docile sheep. 
This attitude is especially striking 


whenever the third party leader gets 
to talking about trade unionists. Such 
union officials as William Green and 
Philip Murray were elected to their 
positions by the votes of their mem- 
bers, but this fact carries little weight. 
They are among the great and strong 
and must be opposed on behalf of the 
small and the weak. Therefore, Wal- 
lace, a complete outsider as far as the 
trade union movement is concerned, 
does not hesitate to pronounce sentence 
against them. “These leaders are be- 
traying labor,” he says. The implica- 
tion is that his leadership would be 
better. Such passages must make 
interesting reading for active trade 
unionists. 


The Credentials of Leadership 


Since history began, the credentials 
of the self-selected leader have con- 
sisted chiefly of an overweaning con- 
viction of his own goodness and wis- 
dom. These qualities are not to be 
vulgarly proved in the marketplace of 
thought and action. If one were 
judge Wallace by a checking up of the 
statements and assumptions of this 
volume, the conclusion would be that 
he is neither wise nor good. He is, for 
one thing, very careless in his handling 
of facts. I could have filled my entire 
column with quotations easily recog: 
nizable as perversions of the truth. I 
do not believe that the former Vice 
President is consciously lying. I think 
that he is swept along by his generél 
notion of his mission and that he has 
the sort of mind which is not particulat 
about such details. Someone really 
should ask God whether a chap who is 
so slaphappy about facts would be # 
trustworthy leader for even the pooret 
among the poor or the lowliest amoné 
the low. 


— 
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Social Security Extension: 





y ASHINGTON, D.C. — Repub- 
W licans in Congress have had the 
ground taken out from under 
them by a report from the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, which they 
themselves set up, recommending the 
kind of expansion they have blocked. 
The Advisory Council, headed by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius and heavily weight- 
ed with industry men, submitted a 22- 
point program for expanding the old 
age and survivors insurance section of 
the law to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee last week. The Council was unani- 
mous on 20 of the 22 recommendations 
for extending the system to virtually 
every American citizen and sharply in- 
creasing the benefits. 
The Social Security Board has been 
recommending this kind of a 
of the law for 


revision 
President 
Truman has been backing the proposals 
ever since he has been in the White 
House, but Congress has ignored them. 
Except for appointment of the Stet- 
tintus Council nothing has been done 
to even consider them. 


years, and 


This report, however, may break the 
Jog-jam, and certainly will if the voters 
this Fall send a less 


reactionary Con- 


gress back to Washington next year. 


But the extent to which the present 
Congress is moving in the opposite di- 
rection was demonstrated on the very 


day the Stettinius report was distrib- 
uted to newspapermen when the Senate 
by a vote of 77 to 7 enacted, over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto, a bill to exclude 
full-time newspaper and magazine 
vendors from the social security law 
President Truman in his veto on 
April 5 had warned that the bill moved 
in the wrong direction—that it nar- 
rowed, instead of broadened, the cov- 


erage of the social security law, re- 
moving from the protection of the law 
persons “entitled to its benefits.” The 
House had voted a week before to over- 
ride, 307 to 28, and the Senate has now 


Well-known Washington journalist; he has written widely on political and related subjects 





The Stettinius Report 


By Nathan Robertson 


put the restrictive law into effect, 
despite the Republican pledge to ex- 
tend social security. 

The Stettinius Council found three 
“major deficiencies” in the old age and 
survivors insurance systems. 

1. “Inadequate coverage—only about 
three out of every five jobs are covered 
by the program.” It recommended 
amendments to extend the insurance to 
about 20,000,000 additional workers and 
their families. 





2. “Unduly restrictive eligibility re- 
quirements for older workers—largely 
because of these restrictions, only about 
20 percent of those aged 65 or over are 
either insured or receiving benefits un- 
der the program.” It recommended a 
series of changes to make it easier for 
older to qualify 
adequate benefits. 


workers and to get 


3. “Inadequate benetits retirement 
benefits at the end of 1947 averaged $25 
a month for a single person.” 
mended 


It recom- 
benefits for 
man would average $55: for 
a man and wife about $85: and for a 
widow and two children $110. 


increases so the 


a single 


To finance the expanded progiram the 
Council recommended increasing the 
present tax of one percent on employers 
and employees on payrolls up to $3,000 
to 1% percent of the first $4,000. But it 
pointed out that the expanded coverage 
of the law would help to finance the 
more liberal benefits so that the ulti- 
mate cost measured as a percentage of 
would be no 


payrolls more than 


contemplated for the less 


was 
originally 
liberal law. 
The 
brought 


that 


social 


major groups would be 


under the insurance 
system for the first time include self- 
employed people, and farm 
workers; household workers; employees 
of non-profit institutions, except for 
clergymen and members of religious 
orders; members of the armed forces, 


farmers 


and, ultimately, all federal civilian em- 
ployees and railroad workers. 

To meet the problem of easing eligi- 
bility for new and older workers, the 
Council recommended basic changes in 
the eligibility requirements and a 
“new start” for the whole system which 
would make millions of older workers 
almost immediately eligible for bene- 
fits. The age at which benefits could 
be paid to women would be lowered 
from 65 to 60. 

» a a 
Inadequacies of Social 
Security Law 


Ix a remarkably far-sighted report 
which not only pointed out the inade- 
quacies of the present system, but also 
the inequities from protecting one job 
while not protecting another across the 
street, the Council said: 

“The basic protection afforded by the 
contributory social insurance system 
under the Social Security Act should 
be available to all who are dependent 
on income The characte: 
should not 


from work. 


of one’s occupation force 
one to rely for basic protection on pub- 
lic assistance rather than insurance.” 
The 1'2 percent tax recommended by 
the Council is less than would be col 


lected now if the original tax scheduie 


in the Social Security law had been 
followed. The Council estimated this 
would be sufficient for a good many 


years, but that ultimately it should be 


increased to two percent each. Even 
this will not be enough in the long run, 
but the report said the insurance sys- 
should be 
that 


share more o1 


tems planned “on the as- 


sumption general taxation will 


eventually less equally 
with employer and employee contribu 
tions in future benefit 
lays and administrative costs.” 
“In a 


added, 


financing out- 


social insurance system,” it 
“it would be inequitable to ask 
either employers or employees to fi- 
nance the entire cost of liabilities aris- 


because the act had not 
Hence, 


ing primarily 
been passed earlier than it was. 
it is desirable for the Federal Govern- 
ment, as sponsor of the program, to 
assume at least part of these accrued 
liabilities based on the prior service of 
early retirants. A 
bution would be a 
interest of the 


government contri- 
recognition of the 
nation as a whole in 
the welfare of the aged and of widows 
children. Such a 
particularly appropriate in view of the 
relief to the 
should 


and contribution is 


general taxpayers which 


result from the substitution of 


social insurance for part of public 


assistance.” 

Two sharp warnings were tacked on 
to the report by the Council, one that 
the recommendations 


were a_ single 


program and should be considered as 
a whole, rather than individually; and 
that 


svstem. 


inflation could destroy the whole 
The present system protects workers 
in their old age; or when they are un- 
employed, but not when they are per- 
manently 
though as the 


or temporarily disabled, al- 
Social Security Board 
has pointed out this often is the cause 
of more distress than anything else. 


* * 


Is the Press Objective? 


America’s newspapers pride them- 


selves on their objectivitv—their im- 
partiality and fair treatment of the 
news. Last week they played up a 


speech before the American Newspapet! 


Publishers Association in New York in 
which Frank Walser, publisher of a 
praised their “objectivity.” 

Although it is not exactly news of 


the man-bite-dog category for a news- 
paper publisher to praise the objectivity 
of his profession, the newspapers man- 
aged to give this comparatively un- 
known speech-maker a_ pretty 
play. Curiously enough the story came 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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NE of the big questions in the 
QO coming presidential election is 
the political role of the AFL and 
ClO. To what degree can these labor 
organizations muster effective political 
Strength among their membership and 
the community to effect a significant 
influence in November? As yet, there 
re many questions that cannot be con- 
clusively answered. And the biggest 
questions involve national and local 
tandidate choices. The AFL, however, 
is already active in terms of organiza- 
uona! building and preparatory plan- 
ting. Their new activity is based on 
Tecognition of the obvious fact that 
once legislation is on its way from the 
Congressional hoppers into law—then 
tis too late, although still necessary, 
‘o start a full-fledged campaign against 
the undesirable legislation. The fight 
starts much earlier, and it must be 
“igorously conducted both before and 
after the campaign. The logical time to 
start preparing for any new campaign 
8 the day after the last election takes 
place. In broader terms, one of the 
‘ssentials is a broad educational pro- 
stam designed to inform both the 
membership of trade unions and the 
“itizenry at large of the basic issues in 
Modern industrial society—and how to 
‘ope with them. 
A significant meeting of labor repre- 
Sentatives from 46 states assembled 
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last month in Washington to implement 
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By Travers Hamilton 


Vember of the Editorial Staff of a National Magazine 


the political aims of the AFL and to 
maximize the effectiveness of that or- 
ganization’s new Labor’s League for 
Political Education. “We are deter- 
mined,” stated a declaration adopted 
at the convention, “to defeat those 
whose records on the Taft-Hartley Act 
and other vital national issues has made 
it evident that they are misrepresent- 
ing the American people. We are 
equally determined to elect those who 
will defend and uphold human rights 
and stand for good government for 
all.” 


A primary target on which AFL 
energies are directed is the essential 
job of raising adequate funds. Since 
the Taft-Hartley Act which is one of 
the prime pieces of objectionable legis- 
lation that the new political arm of 
the AFL is designed to fight also hamp- 
ers union fund-raising, this question 
received the full attention of the union 
representatives. The source of income 
for the drive will be voluntary con- 
tributions from individuals who sup- 
port the aims of the League. Mass vol- 
untary collections of dollar bill dona- 
tions is a major aim. 


William Green, AFL chief, opened 
the recent conference with an address 
in which he indicted the present Con- 
gress as the most reactionary in Amer- 
ican history. He called for a thorough 
house-cleaning. George Meany, secre- 





KEENAN 
Heads AFL Drive 


JOSEPH 


tary of the LLPE, emphasized the im- 
portant point that the organization has 
not been established on a temporary 
basis—but will function as the perma- 
nent political arm of the AFL, 

“Whether we accomplish all our ob- 
jectives this year or not,” Mr, Meany 
stressed, “laboring people are in pol- 
itics to stay. By bitter experience, we 
have found that in self-detense we 
must keep active politically.” 


The New AFL Political Arm 


Tue two cardinal principles to bind 
activity of the League are: 

1, “It must carry on a nationwide 
campaign of political education among 
the rank-and-file of American workers 
to impress upon them the vital need of 
registering and voting.” 

2. “Since under the Taft-Hartley Act 
we must depend upon the voluntary 
contributions of our members for fi- 
nancial support of our political efforts, 
we must convince them that such con- 
tributions will serve their best inter- 
and the best interests of the 
nation.” 


ests 


The conference therefore called for 
organization at state and local levels— 
as well as the nationa] level — and 
called upon every State Federation of 
Labor to organize a state league. “This 
is necessary because the Taft-Hartley 
Law will not allow State Federations 
as such to spend money for federal 
political purposes any more than it 
does the AFL.” Further recommenda- 
tions were made for precinct by 
precinct organization. The campaign 
therefore while coordinated on a na- 
tional level will also involve house-to- 
house doorbell ringing in the attempt 
to rally mass grass-roots support be- 
hind the AFL program, Overtures will 
be made to sympathetic organizations 
outside the labor movement to rally 
behind the anti-anti-labor drive, 
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Paris. France still sufficiently loves liberty 
N April 16 and 17, at a congres to maintain that the party of Charles 
in Marseille the first anni- de Gaulle has the same right as the 
versary of Gen.de Gaulle’s party party of Maurice Thorez to hold its 
was celebrated The choice of Mar- congre in the town of its choice.” 
seilles was de Gaulle challenge te To guarantee the freedom of as- 
Thorez. By appearing in Marseilles, j mbly, the Government flooded Mar- 
Communist stronghold, de Gaulle made eille with police, gendarmes and 
it cle that he ¢ tel ecurity troop The congre proceed- 
forces with the Cor inist They plan ed without disturbance, and de Gaulle 
to establish s¢ cor t itior fror calmly and ostentatious] valked up 
the port of Marseille th Algi« and and dowr Marseille main street, 
Tuni : on the ‘ ‘ ne e! Cannebiere, re pectiul greeted bv the 
Political predo nce in Marseilles public. On April 18, when he was to 
the second | t ‘ ual leliver a peech the Communists 
antees control over the whole aritime ybilize ll their force to demon- 
re I ef te t the Gaullist The Mavor 
fort n t j | ¢ ith permitted the Communist demonstra- 
great succes The M l eile tion, however, under th ondition that, 
nw! é | nt tofol to avoid clashe it take place at the 
of th | or j bernex square two mile fron the 
I { ¢ \ ! Por here d Gaull to 
popu police ( And so 120,000 ps Y ame to 
fe } i n t e Gaulle, cheered and sang 
| States 270% vith him the Marseillaise, while 10,000 
( : 4 appeared at Bernex Square under the 
or ; | Co ul t banne De Gaulle tri 
Octohe 1947 . trong imphantly carried the di Marseilles 
ul 1 ele ' he evidently slipped from Communist 
Cc 1 ere | igh nana 
not ited | ( illists polled 100 4 
; ( { ] the 


If a Figiit Develops 


Socialist ) nd the Popular 

Der t 0.126 tof € A DE GAULLIST told this corre- 
placed | the Gaullist Carl pondent Should a big fight become 
ini. Realizing that their influence in necessary to protect our speakers, our 
Marseille wi vaning. the Commu outfits will do their utmost.” It is char- 


nists launched a new demagogic cam- acteristic of the Gaullists that, unlike 


paign to whip up the nflammable the Popular Democrats and Socialists, 


; 
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What se You Facts, Mr. Churchill? 


In the installment of his memoirs appearing in the Vew York Times on 
April 26, Winston Churchill wrote: 
became aware that communications were passing through 


HU 





“Benes... 
the Soviet Embassy in Prague between important personages in Russia 
and the German Government. This was part of the so-called Old-Guard- 
Communist conspiracy to overthrow Stalin, and introduce a new regime 


based on a pro-German policy. President Benes lost no time in com- 
municating all he could find out to Stalin. Thereafter there followed the 


merciless, but perhaps not needless, milifary and political purge in Soviet 


Russia, and the ser f trials in January, 1937. in which Vyshinsky, the 
Public Prosecu playe o masterful a part. Stalin was conscious of 
a | nal debt to Pre lent Bene and a very sirong desire to help him 


and his t ned < ntry against the Nazi peril animated the Soviet 
( v 
A f I i ely, in t Life installment—read There is, 
however n é i that Bene information had previously been im- 
parted to c p e by the OGPU who wished it to reach Stalin from 
a friend foreigi é This did t detract from Benes’ service to Stalin 
ana there e i! evant 
Not one fact has ever been adduced to prove the absurd accusation that 


Bukharin and including thousands of Lenin's 
g 


the Bolshevik Old ¢ d i k 
comrades who zed power in November, 1917, had plotted with the Nazis 
fo overthrow the Stalin regime. If Churchill has any facis, he should cite 


them, instead of seemingly justifying the purge. The evidence, if any, that 
the OGPU planied the “information” with Benes so as to make him a stooge = 
and give coloration to the charge, should also be given in detail. This is, in- = 


deed, relevant. = 













Marseille { s the Government is unable, unwilling 
cool ncapable of doing it, we shall act 
¢ irselve One of the congress dele- 
omfir De t ( I I thei gates observed “For each one of our 
3 é 1 ( pank they < le other “com- 
r ‘ M ‘ ‘ rhe panion,’ ce r o comes to 
he ( { f Stal ts e to 
ar here é ve 
of French Re t é a { vox This dete ination to deal blow fot 
tior ane n outr; They leclared I NV set s to have caused consterna- 
1} the ld me t | pe tion among the Communist ccustomed 
freedo of ep i they thir to think that to them everything is 
exists only for the benefit. Upon ; permitted. They seem to be greatly 
signal from the Communists, the dock- disturbed by the fact that the Gaullist 
ers began a strike. But, to quote the organization, founded on April 14, 1947, 
Socialist Texcier’s article in Combat in Strasburg, has now. a year later, 
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HAT DOES DE GAULLE STAN 


By Henri Guizot 


Ht | WANT AT = 
I ons of the ithe populace It they are not scared of joining a fight 
v in M elle the yovember h Communists The Secretary of 
strike be eeping the the de Gaullist Party, Soustelle, de- 
\ ‘ ‘ ed at the es “To protect the 
fail becaust ! rke finally freedom of our meetings in accordance 
‘ ned ith the Constitution is the duty of 
the The ard of é pporte it the Government. Should it appear that 
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The New Leader Correspondent in France 


1,500,000 members, 250,000 of them in 
the Paris region. Despite their pre- 
tended self-confidence, the last two 
speeches delivered by Thorez on April 
14 and 18 revealed apprehension. They 
implied that France had two main 
enemie the USA and de Gaulle, 
though he tried to avoid mentioning 
the general. He called upon all French- 
en to unite against these enemies. 


* 


France's Grandeur 


I. de Gaulle 


iggle against the Communist danger? 


program confined to 


The Gaullists deny this, and assert that 
heir program provides answers to all 
the national and international ques- 
ms facing France. This seems to be 


n overstatement. De Gaulle favors 


close contact and cooperation among 


West European nations. But tt! is not 
While he elaborated on this sub- 
lf estern nations signed a con- 

vention concerning economk coopera= 

yn, and were in the process of create 
central administrative an. 

What is worse, de Gaulle, lik the 

French Government, but with more 


persistence, opposes the restoration of 

German state. He wants Germany to 
be a conglomeration of weak, autono- 
ious, federated republics. His wish to 
throw her back to the times of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Westphalia, Baden and Schles- 
wig Holstein is a token of narrow- 
mindedness. Such plans are apt to turn 
German sympathy from the West to 
Moscow which promises them national 
unity. 

The desire to play the first violin is 
laudable. But the aspirant has first to 
furnish proof that he can play it. De 
Gaulle wants America to support the 
Western Union economically, militarily 
and politically. This desire is certainly 
ustified, if for no other reason than 
that the coalition is the creation of the 
Marshall Plan. He wants France, her 
ormer colonies and her protectorates 
to form a closely-knit and powerful 


] 
commonwealth. But his general formula 


hur Gaullists want to replace the 
electoral system based on proportional 
representation by the system which 
exists in Britain and America, and 
ich before the war existed in France. 
The vote would be taken on each candi- 
date, and not on a list of candidates; 
after two ballots the candidate who 
received most votes would be consid- 
ered elected. The elimination of pro- 
portional representation would hit 
nany Communist candidates, and this 
is primarily why the Gaullists insist on 
the reform of the electoral system. 
arousing the wrath of the Communists. 

On the basis of returns after the 
municipal elections of last October, the 
Gaullists declare that the present 
parliament no longer reflects the exist- 
ng political trends. Hence the demand 
that parliament commit suicide by self- 
dissolution, and that new elections be 
held as soon as possible. They hope 
that they will be returned to parlia- 
nent as the strongest party, especially 
if the electoral system is altered, and 
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European Aid Pie 
Justus in The Minneapol Star, 
that they will then form a st: £0Ve 
ernment under General de Gaulle, 
capable of leading the nation toward 
national resurrection and “grandeur.” 

Even the newspaper Aurore, in which 
de Gaulle is praised on a level with 
God, admits that a domestic program 


does not exist: “Despite de Gaulle’s 





statement that all preparations have 
been terminated, there will be no clear- 
cut program even after the Marseilles 
De Gaullist propaganda has 
all the marks of mild demagogy and 
outdated liberalism, and is replete with 
abstractions and generalities. Thus, de 
Gaulle speaks of increased production, 
and of regulating finances and nation- 
alized industries. But everybody speaks 
of that. To the workers de Gaulle 
promises participation in profits, which 
actually exists in the form of a huge 
social fund (all forms of social security 


congress.” 


amount to 33 percent of wage To 
the farmers he promises a free market 
and state investments for the suppl) of 





agriculture with implements. To mer- 

complaining about the competi« 

cooperatives, which enjoy fis 

ncial privileges, he holds out the 

I e of equal 1 Op: 

erative The whole ece e 

freed fron e i f state | 

( 1 nd 

er prog he 

Cit r as 

at p I OQ St c 
P e 


PEN POINTS 








Some of Britain’s troubles are 
traced to her shameless violation of 
the international covenant granting 
her the mandate over Palestine. 
Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mandatories. 


* 8 * 


One correspondent finds that mm 
the contest between the Eastern and 
Western powers, the chips are down 
That these are chips off new blocs 
does not make the prospect ore 


inviting. 


Experienced observers covite nd 
that Russia does not go far enough 
n claiming that her econo im 
Eastern Europe is sound. They agreé 
that it is sound and fury, signifyig 
chaos and enslavement. 


* » * 


An Estonian military experi 4s 
serts that the power of the Soviet 
Army today is highly overrated. 
The Red Army is not so much what 
it is cracked up to be, as it is just 
cracked up. 
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How to Combat Stalinism 
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Freedom 
on the 
Campus 


By Frederick E. Robin 


Former Staff Member of American Civil Liberties Union 


vised limiting civil liberties in 

time of actual war. But it is 
strange to find a liberal of the stature 
of Harry D. Gideonse saying that this 
policy is not cautious enough. His com- 
plaint, in effect, is that freedom of 
expression is too free today. In his 
article in The New Leader of February 
2, he urges us to curtail freedom now, 
without waiting for the excuse of a 
shooting war. He advocates this shock- 
ing move on the remarkable basis that 
“... it is one thing to be ‘subversive’ 
in a time of ideological peace and na- 
tional solidarity and another to be 
‘subversive’ in a period of cold war in 
which the idea of infiltration and 
ideological camouflage has become a 
recognized weapon of power politics.” 


F EARFUL men have always ad- 


Dr. Gideonse then asserts that free- 
dom of expression rests on the “moral 
assumption that all of us are dedicated 
to the truth wherever our individual 
conscience and insight may lead us 
to recognize it.” He dismisses as “ir- 
relevant’ Justice Holmes’ honored 
formula that “the best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the 
market.” Since Communists have no 
regard for truth, the Holmes thesis 
should not apply to them; we should 
therefore revise our simple view that 
they have the same _ constitutional 
rights as everyone else, 


The Gideonse formula would grant 


freedom of expression only if each 
person could demonstrate by some test, 
which the author neglects to outline, an 


unequivocal dedication to the pursuit 
of Truth 
He called for 


“vigorous argument” 


to “hammer out working definitions 
designed to preserve the essentials of 
a free society.” Such is clearly needed 
be misused to cloak a plea for sup- 
if the language of liberalism is not to 
pre mn 


Throughout history it has been nec- 
essa to tear down the barriers to 
freedom of expression which the timid, 
the unscrupulous, the bigoted and the 
totalitarians have sought to erect. Free- 
dom of expression, although admittedly 


a ans, has traditionally been re- 
Spected as an end in itself. Now Dr. 
Gideonse wants us to stop viewing 


freedom of expression as a goal and 
regard it solely as a means. With the 
best f motives but poor logic, he 
has aligned himself with the barrier 
builders. For he proposes that we 
build a ne.’ barrier and call it Truth. 

This would be one of the most dan- 
gerous of all restrictions. When validity 
is made the ultimate censor, what 
freedom of discussion would there be 
for religion, art, philosophy, morality? 
What are the unimpeachable truths in 
these spheres? What about all the 
other concepts which lend value to civ- 
ilization and to which men wil dedicate 
their lives but which are not suscep- 
tible to laboratory tests? The Gideonse 
truth barrier would restrain the ex- 
Pression of all opinion which could not 
be x ientificaly assessed and stamped 
true, 
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Besides imposing this completely un- 
realistic qualification on freedom of 
expression, Dr. Gideonse calls for an 
assessment of the individual’s personal 
dedication to truth. To what om- 
niscient being would he delegate au- 
thority to search the heart of each 
speaker and determine the extent of 
his inner devotion to truth? Would 
he revise Voltaire’s dictum to read: 
“I disagree with what you say but 
will defend to the death your right to 
say it if you can prove your moral 
dedication to truth.”? Truth per se has 
never been, nor can it ever be, the 
goal of free speech. 


Truth as Criterion 


As a “textbook example of the 
chaotic emotionalism that now passes 
for thought” regarding the free speech 
rights of unscrupulous minorities, Dr. 
Gideonse took the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union to task for urging ex- 
posure as the sole disciplinary action 
against Communist-front groups on the 
college campus. For the sake of clarity, 
I should like to set forth the ACLU’s 
complete statement: 

“Any organization for political action 
or discussion of whatever purpose or 
complexion, and whether or not afiili- 
ated with a particular party, including 
the Communist Party, should be al- 
lowed to organize and to be recognized 
on any campus. 

“If, after investigation and fair hear- 
ing, a campus organization is found by 
the competent authority to be conceal- 
ing or misrepresenting its auspices and 
affiliations, such finding may proper!yv 
be permanently published to the col- 
lege or university at large, bu: .uch 
findings should not be ground for the 
withholding or withdrawal of recogni- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





No Right | 
to Commit 
Perjury 


Reply by Harry D. Gideonse 


President of Brooklyn College 


to my article is a perfect ex- 

ample of the type of chaotic 
emotionalism which I have described. 
Mr. Robin apparently sees no distinc- 
tion between civil liberties, and the 
freedom of students, or teachers, or 
individual colleges. The term “civil 
liberties” describes freedoms which 
are enumerated in constitutional pro- 
visions which assure the citizen against 
governmental limitations or restric- 
tions. There is no “civil liberty” that 
assures any Tom, Dick, or Harry the 
right to speak in any colllege or 
church, and “academic freedom” does 


F REDERICK’ E. ROBIN’S reply 


not —in any historical formulation — 
assure any group of students the right 
to organize on any campus. In fact, 
some of our most significant ‘“free- 
doms” in the American type of plural- 
ist and associational society are an- 
chored in the right of a college or 
church to deny to any individual the 
right to speak under its auspices, and 
it is a characteristic tendency of 
modern gliberalism to prescribe uni- 
form behavior in that respect for all 
institutions. 

Mr. Robin’s whole reply is based on 
the assumption (which he spells out 
in his final paragraph) that I advocated 
“the very dangerous tactic” of ‘“sup- 
pressing the Communists before they 
suppress us.” I did no such thing. 
There is no statement in my article 
that even remotely approximates such 
advocacy. Most of my article was 
designed to draw attention to the fact 
that a recent statement by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and a recent 
decision by the Acting Commissioner 
of Education of New York State have 
apparently established the principle 
that totalitarians must not be punished 
for a type of untruthful behavior which 





N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Joe Stalin.to the Rescue 


would not be tolerated in any one who 
happened to be a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. My thesis was italicized in 
the article’s statement that unconven- 
tional ideological belief should not be 
an excuse for lying and perjury. 

Mr. Robin blandiy overlooks my dis- 
cussion of the Albany ruling in the 
Thompson case, and he admits the 
complete truch of my statement about 
the ACLU. He goes so far as to say: 
“There can be sweeping agreement 
with Dr. Gideonse’s plea not to grant 
Communists, fellow-travelers and sub- 
versives special constitutional priv- 
ileges and immunities.” There is there- 
fore no disagreement with my principal 
thesis, although Mr. Robin quite ob- 
viously thinks it a matter of small im- 
portance. It is his privilege to disagree 
as to its significance, of course, but 
I doubt whether Mr. Robin himself 
knows that his text as a whole reveals 
an inability to unacerstand just what 
he has admitted in his “sweeping 
agreement” with my main thesis. In 
his opening paragraphs he accuses me 
of thinking that ‘we should revise 
our simple view that (Communists) 
have the same consii.utional rigits as 
every one else.” In fact, 1 advocated 
almost the opposite thesis, to wit, that 
they should have the same rights—and 
nothing more. To make it clear, I 
spelled it out with several examples. 
Cotnmunists should be punished for 
lying or perjury, whenever a_ non- 
Communist would be punished for the 
same reason. Communist student 
groups should be punished for break- 
ing campus regulations whenever non- 
Communist groups in the same position 
would be punished. Communist 
teachers should be punished for par- 
ticipating in anonymous libel of their 
colleagues whenever non-Communist 
teachers would be punished for the 
Same misconduct. Etc., etc. 

Mr. Robin obscures the main issue 
with a long dissertation on the diffi- 
culty of determining the “truth.” It 
is sometimes rather difficult, but 1 am 
quite ready to accept the same 
standards and criteria that are applied 
today to non-totalitarians. Mr. Robin's 
obfuscation concerning the American 
Youth for Democracy (Hunter Col- 
lege, etc.) is a good illustration. He 
introduced the example, not I. When 
a college charters a Newman Club, it 
does not pass on the “truth” of Cath- 
olic Christianity, any more than it 
passes on the “truth” of the Republican 
or Democratic platforms when_ it 
charters a Republican or Democratic 
student group. But it is easy to de.er- 
mine. whether the organizers of such 
groups tell the truch about their 
sponsors, about their finances, about 
their national affiliations — and when 
they lie about these things it is per- 
fectly defensible liberal doctrine and 
educational procedure to say that they 
should not be chartered. The r ght of 
one faculty to charter such groups — 
and of another faculty not to charter 
— is also part of the freedom which 
differentiates our society from a “co- 
ordinated” monolithic totalitarian one. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


a HE most spectacular news from 
‘| Latin America during the last 
few weeks has been provided by 

the litthe Central American country of 
Costa Rica. As a result of the disputed 
election contest of several months ago 
civil war broke out in what has been 
hitherto considered the model of de- 
mocracy in Latin America. The oppo- 
sition candidate, Otilio Ulate, was vic- 
torious in a hotly contested election 
but the 


Congress, controlled by the 


present Administration, refused to 
recognize this election, on the grounds 
of “clectoral fraud.” 

The rebellion started near the Pan- 
ama frontier, and the rebels pushed 
to within fifteen or twenty miles of 
the capital. The forces of the hard- 
pres ed Government presented a some- 
what motley picture. One part has 
consisted of the very small army and 
police force. Another part of the Gov- 
ernment’s support came from the 
militia force, the backbone of which 
appeared to be supplied by the so- 
called Vanguardia Popular, which un- 
til 1943 was known as the Communist 
Party of Costa Rica. In addition, there 
have been reports that dictator Ana- 
stasio Somoza of Costa Rica’s northern 
neighbor, Nicaragua, has been sending 
troops to the aid of the Costa Rican 
Government. Finally, there have been 
reports concerning a number of “sol- 
diers of fortune,” including a Cuban 
veteran of the Spanish civil war, and 
a Hungarian ex-colonel. It is not im- 
possible that at least some of these 
gentlemen have been sent from farther 


east than Havana. Some Guatamalan 


volunteers have been reported fighting 
for the rebel: 


After May 8, when the constitu- 
tional terms of the present Govern- 
ment of President Teodoro Picado ex- 
pires, that regime wil] be illegal, The 
rebels are senested to be ready to 
establish a rival regime within the 
territory they hold, and they hope 
that they will receive United States 


recognition 


Whatever may be the result of the 
fizhting, Costa Rica’s democracy has 
been put in serious jeopardy. The re- 
cent growth—and government patron- 
ization—of the Vanguard a Popular is 
undoubtedly one of the key elements 
in this situation. Particularly danger- 


ous has been the action of the Govern- 
ment in permitting the organizat.on 
by the Vanguardia of a “militia,” and 
allowing it to infiltrate into the mili- 
tary and police force 


* a 


EF vwence of the small but in 
teresting revival of the anarcho-syn- 
‘icalist movement in La‘in America 
since the war have appeared recently 
In Cuba, the Second Libertarian Con- 
gress met late in February. It was 
attended by delegates from all over 
the island, and Augustin Souchy was 
present, representing the anarcho- 
syndicalist International Workingmen’s 
Association. There were other fraternal 
delegates from groups in Spain, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Chile. Among the 
conference’s resolutions was one say- 
ing that “the creation of the new so- 
cial order must be based initially on 
these organisms: industrial unions 
agricultural unions, cooperatives, mu- 
. exluding all po- 
litical direction or centralization in the 


Revolution . as they should be elimi- 


nicipal councils . . 


é 
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Ferment in Latin America 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Former New Leader Correspondent in Latin America; at present he is an 
instructor in Economics at Rutgers University 


nated from the day to day struggle.” 

Although the conferences apparently 
took no stand on the question, it is 
interesting to note that Souchy, who 
is one of the world’s leading anarcho- 
syndicalist figures, came out with a 
qualified endorsement of the newly- 
created Inter-American Federation of 
saying that as between the 
Communist-controlled CTAL and the 
new organization, the Inter-American 
Federation “is the more progressive.” 
This position is important in the light 
of recent attacks by Cuban anarchists, 
who have a certain influence in the 
anti-Communist faction of the Cuban 
labor movement, against the partici- 
pation of the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers in the Lima conference. 

Another evidence of renewed 
anarcho-syndicalist activity in Latin 
America occurred in Argentina, where 
the Federacion Obrera Regional Argen- 
tina, one of the world’s oldest anarcho- 
syndicalist labor organizations has 
called a new congress, its first since 
1930. 


Labor, 


Some time ago the Esquercda Demo- 
cratica of Brazil transformed itself into 


some contacts with European Socialist 
movements and is a_ clear-sighted 
group 


7 * * 


Tue Confederation of Latin Amer- 
ican Workers (CTAL), the Commu- 
nist-controlled Latin American trade 
union center, held a congress late in 
March in Mexico City, at which Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano presided. 
The Congress came forth with the 
expected denunciations of the United 
States. It was quite obvious that the 
CTAL had little left but Communist- 
controlled organizations. There were 
still groups of some importance from 
Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Costa Rica, Uruguay, Guatemala 
and Panama. However, in none of 
these countries except Ecuador and 
perhaps Panama and Costa Rica does 
the CTAL’s affiliate represent a ma- 
jority of the workers. And in the case 
of Ecuador, it is highly likely that 
the affiliate will withdraw from the 
CTAL at its next conference and join 
the new Inter-American Federation of 
Labor. 

Lombardo Toledano has fallen upon 
hard times in his own bailiwick, 
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Nicaragua, the largest nation in Central 
America, was discovered by Columbus in 
his last voyage. Its 57,000 square miles are 
studded with lakes and several still-active 
volcanoes. The nation’s 1,172,000 inhabitants 
depend mainly on agriculture, although 
important mines are being developed. Un- 


like its highland-dwelling neighbors, Costa Rica and Honduras, 
Nicaragua’s main population is in the lowlands. Its Caribbean shore 
—known as the Mosquito Coast after the Indian tribe living there— 
has tropical jungles and a hage rainfall. Managua is the country’s 
capital. Its president is Dr. Victor M. Roman and its Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations is Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, 
Ambassador to the U.S.A. Its flag carries one white and two blue 


Stripes and the country’s crest, 


o 


As the UN Views Nicaragua 


the Partido Socialista do Brazil. This 
is a great triumph for the more 
militant elements in the organization, 
which was founded during the last 
days of the Vargas regime, as the left- 
wing of the anti-Vargas Uniao Demo- 
cratica. Ever since 1945 a group within 
and without the ED has been urging 
that it take the name of Socialist 
Party and set out to build up a much- 
needed “Third Front,” which could 
take in hand the job of winning the 
Brazilian masses from demagogues 
like Luiz Carlos Prestes (Communist) 
and Getulio Vargas, as well as the 
old pre-Vargas politicians. When the 
Esquerda Democratica changed its 
name, it admitted to its ranks the little 
group gathered around the Rio news- 
paper Vanguardia Socialista, which has 


Mexico. He and three of his lead- 
ing followers were expelled in 1947 
from the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, of which he had been the 


principal figure for nearly twelve 
years. In February, 1948, Lombardo 


gathered together his tattered forces 
and formed what he christened the 
Alianza de Obreros y Campesinos. Its 
first meeting was featured by long 
tirades by Lombardo. The new organ- 
ization affiliated to the CTAL, since 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers 
had withdrawn from that group. The 
advent of the Alianza de Obreros y 
Campesinos adds one more to the fast- 
growing list of “central labor organi- 
zations” in Mexico. There are about 
a dozen such groups at the present 
time. 















Tue Union de Trabajadores de (o. 
Jombia, the Colombian affiliate of the 
Inter-American Confederation of La- 
bor, held its second Congress in March 
There were 500 delegates representing 
313 unions. This organization, in — 
Catholic influence is very marked, 

a fast growing group and wit soon 
control the majority of the organized 
workers of the country. Its second 
Congress went on record urging the 
adoption of a Labor Code, the estab. 
lishment of social security for agri- 
cultural as well as city workers, for 
state intervention in the coal mining 
industry. It pledged itself to carry on 
a literacy campaign, to stimulate sav- 
ings and workers’ hygiene, and _ took 
a stand “against false trade union 
unity, the principal weapon of the 
old Communist trade union monopoly, 
for true democratic trade union unity.” 
It sent its greeting to the American 
Federation of Labor and other affili- 
ates of the Inter-American Confedcera- 
tion of Labor. 








An Editorial— 


Resolution — 
Not Resolutions 


Sir CARL BERENDSON, of New 
Zealand, addressed a committee of 
the UN on April 20 on the feeble 
and faltering character of the Pal- 
estine policy of the infant “parlia- 
ment of mankind.” His remarks 
went far beyond his special ob- 
jective and pointed out the weak- 
ness which threatens to send _ this 
new venture in world government 
to the same graveyard which re- 
ceived the remains of the League of 
Nations. 

First the diplomat from down 
under outlined briefly the tragic 
tale of mismanagement. In Novem- 
ber the General Assembly decided 
upon partition of the Holy Land. 
It did, in the words of the speaker. 
“the right thing in the wrong way. 
It made a decision, that is, without 
providing the means for carrying tt 
out, Its members were hesitant 
about using force or, even, of pro- 
viding any force which might be 
used in case of necessity. And now, 
with the British ready to withdraw, 
these same men are debating about 
a new trusteeship which, equally 
with partition or any other policy, 
will require the use of force. 


Viewing this sad situation into 
which lack of foresight and courage 
has plunged an assembly of experi 
enced diplomats from 58 nations, the 
New Zealand delegate spoke words 
which may serve as the epitaph of 
the organization on which mel 
everywhere have pinned their hopes 
of peace: “What the world needs 
today is not resolutions, it is resolu- 
tion. Benjamin Franklin said, ‘Re 
solve to perform what you ought 
perform without fail what you re 
solve.’” 


















There is no evidence that these 





wise words have produced any good 






effect. Ten days have passed since 






they were spoken and the various} 
bodies of UN are still hesitating j 
on the brink of decision. 


Ad eal! LEA 
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| "Strands in the Korean Web: 





“Wont You 
Come Into M 
Conference?’ 


By Geraldine Fitch 


New Leader Correspondent in Korea 





Since our correspondent in Korea 
wrote this article, there have been 
concerted attacks by Communists 
guerrillas upon election officials, 
candidates and police. Since the 
beginning of this year there have 
been 350 killed and hundreds of 
others injured. Records have been 
destroyed. The Communists are 
determined to prevent an election 
—but the Korean people are even 
more determined to vote. Up to 
April 8, nearly 92 percent of the 
eligible had registered. The elec- 
tions in South Korea will take 
place May 10. Meantime, the con- 
ference at Pyongyang is estab- 
lishing a “National Korean Gov- 
ernment” and adopting a Moscow- 
dictated constitution: all the dele- 
gates except Kim Koo and Kimm 
Kiu Sic are members of the Com- 
munist “People’s Front.” In addi- 
tion, the Communists have led a 
large-scale revolt of the Koreans 
living in Japan. 











Seoul. 

~ HE Communist puppets of North 
a Korea, with Russia pulling the 
strings, recently made a very 
clever move. They seized upon the 
dissidence among southern leaders 
regarding the unilaterial election of 
May 9, and invited those who oppose 
it to come North for a conference on 
April’ 14. Radio Pyeng-yang, inter- 
cepted in the South, announced that 


“The Democratic People’s Cealition 
Front of North Korea held its 26th 
Central Committee meeting ... and 
adopted (the proposal) of an all-Korea 
Joint Conference by Democratic par- 
ties and social organizations.” 


After two years of utterly fruitless 
US-USSR negotiations, when even the 
first hurdle, of what parties and social 
Organizations were to be _ consulted, 
Was never surmounted, the Russians 
through their puppets now propose 
“To draft a concrete, plan to make 
joint efforts to study the internal po- 
litical situation.” In 61 joint meetings 


with the Americans in 1947 alone, the 
Russians refused to consult any par- 
ties or organizations unfavorable to 
Communism for such study. Why 
should any Koreans think they will 
now consult anyone unfavorable to 
Communism except as a ruse? Why 


should any leaders who are not Com- 
munists or favorable to that regime 
be willing to attend such a conference? 
The unthinking and easy guess would 
be: Dr. Kimm Kiu-Sic and Mr. Kim 
Koo are personally ambitious for 
power, and see more chance for them- 
selves under the aegis of the North 
than in the South, where Dr. Syngman 
Rhee’s followers are more numerous 
than theirs. This guess is too easy. 
Neither of these leaders is even 
faintly pro-Communist. Kim Koo has 
lived since the age of 21 (when he 
killed the Japanese who killed the 
Korean Queen) for one end and pur- 
pose only: the full independence of 
his country. His is a_ single-track 
mind, and that track carries the Inde- 
pendence Train. To that end he has 
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dedicated himself; to achieve that goal 
he would sacrifice his life as cheer- 
fully as his devoted followers prick 
their fingers to write pledges in blood. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kimm Kiu- 
Sic was once a probationary member 
of the Communist Party when Russia 
proclaimed herself the friend of op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. He at- 
tended the two Congresses of the Third 
International in Moscow. He _ was 
thoroughly cured of any illusions 
about “aid to oppressed people” and 
“racial equality” (see The New Leader, 
August, 1947). I have heard him 
say: “The most oppressed people in 
the world today are the Russian people 
themselves!” Dr. Kimm, American 
State Department’s choice as a middle- 
of-the-roader, might sit on the po- 
litical fence, but he would never get 
down on the Communist side, 

Why then should these two leaders 
turn their backs on the election an- 
nounced by General Hodge for South 
Korea, and oppose the decision of the 
UN Commission to observe the elec- 
tion? It is a hard question to answer, 
harder in one case than the other, 
and merely underscores the success of 
Communist propaganda. 

* 


* * 


Here are some of the factors: 

1. Communists make use of demo- 
cratic terminology, and the propa- 
ganda is not always recognized as 
Communist. Words like “freedom- 
loving,” “democratic,” “fair,” and “in- 
dependence” lost all their accustomed 
meaning. Radio Pyeng-yang blared: 


eee 





More Than Your Slip Is Showing, 
Joe 
Fitzpatrick in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“We shall thoroughly destroy such 
elections [as the UN plans]. We de- 
mand firmly that the UN Korean 
Commission leave Korea. Let us 
expose and boycott the atrocious 
enticement foisted upon the unity 
and independence of our Father- 
land. We demand that, after the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea, true elections for the People’s 
Assembly be held by a secret ballot 
based on universal, direct, fair elec- 
tion rights. Let us struggle so that 
the American Government will un- 
dertake a proposal by the Soviet 
Government calling for and allowing 
the Koreans to solve their problem 
of forming their own national, demo- 


cratic government, followed by a 
simultaneous withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Korea.” 

Thanks to Yalta, there is no “unity 
and independence”. of their Father- 
land, but Koreans are led to regard 
what UNTCOK is trying to do as some 
“atrocious enticement foisted” upon 
their unity and independence. “Uni- 
versal, direct, fair elections” will be 
held—just as in Poland. The Koreans 
must be allowed to solve their own 
problems—but only if they follow the 
Communist pattern laid down by Rus- 
sia. They are to form their “own 
national, democratic government” — 
just as Czechoslovakia did until Russia 
chose to crack down. And the “simul- 
taneous and immediate withdrawal” 
of both foreign armies is misleading, 
because the Russians have a Korean 
Communist Army trained and equip- 
ped, and if the Americans pull out 
immediately, they cannot train a 
Korean Army for South Korea. Russia, 
which has acquired 15 satellites in 
Europe, and the United States whose 
one semi-colony —the Philippines — 
was prepared for freedom, are sup- 
posed to mean the same thing when 
they talk about the “unity and inde- 
pendence” of Korea. 

2. Another factor in Communist 
technique is to be one jump ahead 
of the democratic nations. On the 
Korean problem it worked this way: 
When the USA dropped the question 
in the lap of the UN, Russia proposed 
“immediate and simultaneous with- 
drawal” last December. It sounded 
democratic, but the Russians had a 
well-trained army in the North, and 
the Americans had some “Boy Scouts” 
(National Youth Corps) in the South. 
When the Resolution on Korea was 
passed, Russia suggested bringing 
Koreans to Lake Success for consul!ta- 
tive purposes, after refusing to consult 
in Seoul with any Koreans who were 
not pro-Communist. Now when an 
election is announced for South Korea, 
where two-thirds of the people now 
live, Russian puppets in the North 
propose a joint conference. Anything 
to delay, divide, confuse. 

3. The Communists cleverly appeal 
to patriotism. Doesn’t Henry Wallace 
think he is more patriotic than others 
in his attempts to keep his country 
out of war? The propaganda gives 
these Korean leaders the false hope 
that Koreans will be left to solve 
their own problem. The invitation is 
to Dr. Kim and Mr, Kim Koo, but 
also to southern Communists like Huh 
Heun. This sounds democratic. But all 
the northern delegates will be Com- 
munist. Even if, for appearance’s sake, 
the Russians let a Cho Man-Sik out 
of his prison-room (which is in their 
favorite conference hotel), the Com- 
munist majority will still outvote the 
others on every question. Why can 
these southern leaders not see that 
with democratic northerners impris- 
oned, they must “confer” with the 
enemies of 90 percent of the people? 

4. Dr. Kimm and Kim Koo have 
already expressed themselves as being 
embarrassed by the radio attacks on 
America as an “imperialistic.” power 
seeking to “kill the thirst of the Korean 
people for independence.” 


The southern leaders will be further 
embarrassed when they find they are 
outvoted every time. They will be em- 
barrassed when they find their demo- 
cratic compatriots still imprisoned. 
They will be embarrassed wher they 
find the “concrete plan” is already 
completed. They will be much em- 
barrassed if on one pretext or another 
they are detained for six or eight 
months in the North. Their ultimate 
embarrassment will come when Russia 
announces to the world that having 
democratically invited both North and 
South leaders to a conference, it was 
decided by overwhelming vote to 
establish the People’s Republic (Soviet 
Republic) over all Korea, thus unify- 
ing the country, removing the 38th 


“parallel, and giving full independence 


—the same kind that Poland, Bulgaria, 





All Hands on Deck, Breakers Ahead 
The New -York World-Telegram 


Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Czechoslovakia now have. 
* 7 * 


[ CAN think of reasons why Kim Koo 
might not have much faith in the 
United States. He has never been 
there. He knows there was a Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce in 1882, but 
that in 1910 instead of using our “good 
offices” to help Korea as promised in 
that treaty, we acquiesced in Japan’s 
grab of Korea. He knows that in 
World War I much was said about 
“self-determination of small nations,” 
and that when in 1919 Korea tried to 
implement the war-aim of President 
Woodrow Wilson, the Japanese mowed 
the people down and we did r.othing 
about it. He knows that another Presi- 
dent, a second Roosevelt, sold Korea 
down the Han River at Yalta. He 
knows that most of the Americans in 
MG and our State Department think 
he is a warlord and a gangster. Kim 
Koo is not an internationalist, but he 
is a patriot. It is not difficult to see 
why he lacks faith in the USA. 


It is more difficult to understand Dr, 
Kimm Kiu-Sic in this matter. He is 
a cosmopolite who has been in many 
countries of the world: Australia, 
America, Japan, France, Russia and 
China. He was disillusioned concern- 
ing Russia’s pretenses back in 1922-24. 
Unlike Kim Koo, instead of distrusting 
Americans, he has had the official 
backing and support of the State De- 
partment and of the Military Govern- 
ment. He was built up to be the 
middle-of-the-road leader who would 
bring all but the most extreme to- 
gether, When a majority in the Korean 
Interim Legislative Assembly wanted 


to send a resolution to the Interim 


Committee favoring an election in 
South Rorea, the minority walked out 

and Dr. Kimm followed them. Per- 
haps because he did so undemocratic 
a thing, he now proposes to do the 
spectacular and seemingly dangerous 
thing of walking into the spider’s par- 
lor. I only know that as recently as 
December he said in the Kyeng Hyang 
Sin Mun: “Even though the general 
election takes place in South Korea 
alone under the supervision of UN, 
the government created by this elec- 
tion is not a separate government, but 
one for al] Korea.” He seems to have 
changed his mind. 

There is an unmistakable “pattern” 
to the web of the Red Spider of North 
Korea. Before this article can be pub- 
lished, the southern leaders will have 
responded to the invitation, “Won’t 
you come into our conference?” These 
leaders say, “We must try to the very 
last (to unite our country)!” But the 
“last” was a long time ago—at Yalta, 
or in Moscow. What makes them think 
they will succeed where the Chinese 
failed? What makes them think they 
can extricate themselves any better 
than the Czechoslovakians? The invi- 
tation from the North reminds me of 
Tito’s announcement when Mihailovich 
was arrested: “After a fair trial, he 
will be executed!” “After a fair con- 
ference, both North and South de- 
cided to go Communist!” 








HE startling growth of the educa- 
iq tional movement known as Great 

Books classes has roused a con- 
troversy that is at once educational, 
scientific, social, and even political, 
Disentangling the elements of the con- 
troversy is more difficult every day. 
But one matter can perhaps be treated 
unequivocally: the actual practice of 
the classroom. This has the advantage 
of providing a concrete point of de- 
parture for a survey of the program 
as a whole. The Great Books Com- 
munity Groups, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have been affecting 
the largest number of people (even, 
at the moment, through the New York 
Public Library system) and they will 
be taken as the subject of our dis- 
cussion, 


The sheer dullnes of most teach- 
ing, the persistence of the leciure and 
the study-and-recitation techniques, 
requiring little participation and less 
thought on the part of the class, are 
a startling contrast to the excitement 
and enthusiasm engendered in the 
Great Books Community Groups. These 
gvroups function as discussion seminars 
and meet once every two weeks. The 


class (about 25 men and women) sits 
around a table, at one end of which 
there are two leaders; the period is 
devoted exclusively to rapid question 
and er, involving as much as 
possible every person present. The 
questions come from the leaders and 
answel e probed or refuted by 
further question not by declarative 
statement It thought that two 
Jeuders are necessary in order to keep 
tic discussion going at full speed and 
fo prevent a nall group of students 
from mopolizing it 

Phe cardinal sin in teaching these 
eh t consists in any form of declara- 
live atement from the leade1 Their 
purpose is to imitate Socrates as best 
they can, at least the Socrates of most 
ot the dialogue (because one remem- 
bers how much Socrates himself has 


to say in, for example, the Republic), 
and to use questions in such a way 
that the proper analysis of any idea 
is made by the tudents themselves. 
Jt should be obvious that this is ex- 
citing, that it requires more skill on 
the part of teacher or leader than 
other classroom techniques, and that 
it trains the student himself in think- 
ing instead of merely allowing him, 
as the lecture method does, when it 
is at its best, to hear examples of 
analysis. It requires, and because of 
the competitive nature of the situation 
gets, much more careful study of the 
text than the college teacher ever 
normally expects of his students. And 
the text is an important original con- 
tribution to thought and art, having 
little in common with the banalities 
of “textbooks.” According to the people 
at the University of Chicago who have 
devised and sponsored this program, 
the success they have attained is far 
greater than that of any other venture 
in adult education. And they are to 
be believed, because of the obvious 
merits of their approach, although one 
may wonder what the results would 
have been had they expended the same 
time, money, ingenuity, and publicity 
in pramoting a different sort of edu- 
cation. 

For all the advantages of this type 
of procedure there are some dubious 


reat Books As Education 


. The 
Processes 
f Learning 


By Ralph Gilbert Ross 


results which can probably be ex- 
plained best by examining the assump- 
tions underlying it. To begin with, 
in following the pattern of the Socratic 
dialectic as much as they can, the 
leaders are not expected to know the 
answers to the basic questions they 
ask as well as Socrates knew the 
answers to his questions. They are 
supposed merely to grasp the major 
themes to be discussed. So that, al- 
though it is regarded as understand- 
able for Socrates to teach by making 
an occasional analysis of his own, the 
group discussion leader is supposed to 
restrict himself to questions. According 
to Mortimer Adler (Manual for Dis- 
cussion Leaders, page 55): “If we had 
Socrates as a discussion leader, the 


Great Books would be quite unneces- 
sary. On the other hand, if the Great 
Books could talk and ask questions, 
there would be no need of a discussion 
leader. As it is, the wisdom of the 
one and the voice of the other can be 
combined into a Socrates of sorts. The 
Great Books furnish the insights and 
indicate the questions to be asked; 
the leaders articulate them in directing 
the discussion.” 


* * . 


Ture is an interesting paradox in- 
volved in this whole teaching pro- 
cedure. In the first place, the student 
is supposed to learn by example. “The 
Books are read to train the mind to 
think about the problems by observing 
how better minds than ours have 
thought about them” (Manual for Dis- 
cussion Leaders, page 7). In the second 
place, the student is not supposed to 
learn from the example of the leader, 
whose function is to ask questions but 
who must not provide his own analysis, 
Book and teacher together, presum- 
ably, make a composite Socrates. But 
books, as Plato would point out, cannot 
be questioned; this is the advantage of 
the living teacher. The discussion 
leader is not questioned either; he 
questions the students. So there is no 
one left for the student to question 
but himself. It is rather intriguing to 





=, 


Is was H. G. Wells who reminded mankind that it was engaged in a race 


between education and catastrophe. 


And so, understandably, one of the major 


emphases of our time has been on education. The Great Books program has 
aroused the widest interest in recent years. And with this interest has been 
admixed confusion and misleading information. In this two-article series, Ralph 
Gilbert Ross comprehensively discusses the central issues involved. What does 
the Great Books.program stand for? What does it hope to achieve? What are its 
likely developmental prospects? Its faults? Virtues? Dr. Ross is Research 
Associate for the Division of General Education at New York University: he also 
teaches in the Department of Philosophy at the university. He is the author of 


“Skepticism and Dogma.” 
es 
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argue that the student is provided 
with both example and discussion, the 
former from the book, the latter from 
the leader. But why prevent the leader 
from furnishing example when it is 
called for? Why not allow him to 
participate in the discussion fully? To 
argue that thé non-professional leader 
cannot, in fact, be relied on to furnish 
example is absurd on two counts: first, 
I do not think it can be established 
that a man who can ask good questions 
about a difficult text cannot make a 
good analysis; second, the very reason 
that professional teachers capable of 
analysis are excluded from the classes 
is that they are supposed to be prone 
to mfike such analyses and that is con- 
demned as a poor teaching method. 





In any event, the assumptions under- 
lying the teaching procedures of dis- 
cussion groups involve certain Socratic 
theories that would be very hard to 
justify in our own day. At their worst, 
they may be stated in terms of the 
Socratic, or Platonic, theory or remi- 
niscence: that learning consists in re- 
membering or being led to remember 
what one knew before birth but has 
since forgotten. This taken out of the 
form of a myth, in which Plato cast 
it, means that knowledge is essentially 
a priori, that it is in general like 
mathematics or logic, and that a sound 
dialectic, or purely intellectual, method 
can eliminate error because error in 
this case would be inconsistency. A 
better argument based upon the actual 
procedures in the Great Books com- 
munity groups would start with the 
notion that the student has already 
experienced the subject matter of the 
discussion, which is the book he has 
read, and that what is necessary is to 
probe his memory of these experiences, 
clarifying his confusions and semantic 
mistakes, organizing his knowledge, 
and putting emphasis where it belongs; 
above all, not doing these things for 
the student except by helping him do 
them for himself. 


* * * 


One wonders whether most of the 
students are capable, without prelimi- 
nary training, of making the sort of 
answers which are often necessary. In 
understanding the book under discus- 
sion, there will have to be some 
hypotheses of a fairly high order of 
generalization; otherwise only ques- 
tions of detail can be clarified. To 
formulate such hypotheses often takes 
considerable intelligence and still more 
often training. In fact, as with ex- 
perience itself, what one can learn 
from books is dependent on what one 
brings to them; and what one brings 












to books does not come only from 
books. It should include at ieasi a 
preliminary training in genera! ine}. 
lectual method and its use. Perhaps 
such training would make the Whole 
Great Books venture more successful, 
The whole business of questions 
coming from the leader and answers 
from the students implies a pre-scien. 
tific procedure. The very reason {or 
reproducing in class the order of dis. 
covery rather than an order o/ expo- 
sition is that it trains the stucent to 
think rather than only to remember, 
But this implies that classroom methods 
should be as close to scientific methods 
as they can. In scientific inquiry the 
problem, or question, to be answered 
is not simply given to the inquirer; 
his first great step consists in formu- 
lating it clearly. When an unstated 
but felt difficulty is resolved into a 
question, a_ scientific contribution, 
sometimes of the greatest significance, 
has already been made. So it is im- 
portant that the student be trained to 
ask the right questions and to ask 
them well. This should involve prac- 
tice in questioning on the part of the 
student, an understanding of the place 
of the question in the general pattern 
of scientific inquiry, and some discus- 
sion of particular questions with re- 
spect to their adequacy in formulating 
felt difficulties. The Socratic method 
of the Great Books classes reverts 
again here to teaching by example; 


the student learns how to ask ques- 
tions by hearing them asked. But if 
one objects to the lecture method (as 
Great Books advocates do) on the 


ground that a student does not Jearn 
to think by hearing the results of his 
teacher’s thinking, that he does not 
learn to analyze by listening to ex- 
amples of analysis, then how can he 
be expected to learn to question by 
hearing others question? 

Man, in fact, learns in a variety of 
ways: by example, by interna] dia- 
logue, by discussion with others, by 
practice in doing what he wants to 
learn (especially when his practice is 
guided so that he does not convert 
mistakes into habits). The most effec- 
tive learning takes place when all 
methods are used, centering around 
practice in actually doing. The prac- 
tice should be as complete as possible, 
that is, it should be practice in per- 
forming an entire process, not merely 
part of it. In so far as the practice of 
thinking is concerned, a class should 
be modeled on the general procedure 
of science. If a purely analytical pro- 
cedure is followed instead, the student 
receives training in the dissection of 
ideas and the clarification of meaning; 
he is not trained in the full scope of 
the scientific pattern. The inclusion of 
scientific works in the books to be read 
is not a sufficient substitute, for they 
do not provide practice in procedure, 
but rather more materials to be studied. 

(A second article on Great Books 

will appear next week.) 


r—— MARCHING SONG 





| Better Marching Songs for Soviet 
| Army Urged. 
| —Newspaper headline. 


Onwarp. onward, 
Marching as to peace! 
Northward to Finland, 
Southward to Greece, 
Little by little, 
Onward advance, 
Down into Italy, 
Westward to France. 


Stoppages, smear, 

The veto’s still working. 
Nothing to fear, 
Onward for Lenin, 

For Marx, and for Joe— 
Left foot forward 

i And goal to go! 


| 
On with confusion, 
| 











— Richard Armour —— 
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Inter-American Conference at 

Bogota have helped to weld the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
jnto an anti-Communist front. If, as the 
Colombian Government has charged, 
the rebellion was a “Communist ma-~ 
neuver,” then Bogota’s Communists 
have stabbed themselves in the back 
with their own machetes, 

But did the Communists start the 
riots in Colombia? What, on the basis 
of their position in Colombia’s political 
affairs, could they have gained from 
the massacre and destruction that hit 
Bogota? And finally, what is their 
position in Colombia today? 


Te riots which interrupted the 


Colombia’s Conservative President, 
Mariano Ospina Perez, described the 
assassin as “apparently of Communist 
affiliation.” The government-controlled 
Bogota radio broadcast that “foreign 
agents under the direction of Moscow” 
had instigated the revolt. Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall was more 
cautious when he commented that the 
“situation must not be judged on a 
local basis,” because it refiected “the 
same definite pattern as the occur- 
rences which provoked the strikes in 
France and Italy,...” These strikes 


were Communist-inspired. 


” 


The evidence that the riots were 
started by Colombian or foreign Com- 
munists is slight. The strike order 
which fanned the riots was signed by 


the Secretary-General of the Colom- 
bian Confederation of Labor, Pedro 
Abella, a Communist, According to the 
radio broadcasts of the rebels, Diego 
Montana Cueller, legal adviser of the 
Federation of Petrol Workers and a 


leading Communist, hailed the fact 
that police and army factions were 
turning “the people’s revolution” into 
a “triumphant victory.” 

Official and unofficial dispatches from 
Bogota have completely ignored the 
fact that there are two rival Com- 
munist organizations in Colombia. Both 
developed from the prewar Communist 
Party, later called the ‘“Socialist- 
Democratic Party,” which split in two 
during the summer of 1947. Colombia’s 
Communists had reached the peak of 
their influence in the spring of 1945, 
when they received 25,000 votes and 
placed one delegate in the Senate and 
another in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Thereafter, Communism lost ground 
in Colombia. This was mostly due to 
the growing influence of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan—the man whose assassination 
was the signal for the Bogota disaster. 
During the 1946 presidential elections 
the Communists supported the candi- 
date of the Liberal Party’s right wing, 
the late Gabriel Turbay. To the. sur- 
prise of nearly everyone, including the 
Communists, left-wing Liberal candi- 
date Gaitan received 380,000 votes— 
Mostly on the strength of his colorful 
personality. 

With the Liberal vote split (Turbay 
g0t 480,000 votes), Ospina Perez won 
the election for the Conservatives, but 
the two rival Liberal factions con- 
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The Origins of the Colombian Riots 


By Martin Ebon 


trolled the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Communists quickly realized their mis- 
take and made common cause with the 
Gaitanistas. 

© + * 
Two Colombian 
Communist Parties 


As Gaitan became more and more 
influential, he had less need for Com- 
munist backing. In January, 1947, 
Gaitan and the Communists made a 
deal on joint control of the Colombian 
Confederation of Labor, whose mem- 
bers seem to have been heavily in- 
volved in the recent riots. Until the 
revolt, the Communists had three votes 
in the Confederation’s directive coun- 
cil, and the Liberals had seven. There 
is ample evidence to support the 
view that the Communists became ex- 
ceedingly bitter towards Gaitan. After 
having used their support while he was 
still comparatively weak, he became 
the Communists’ rival in the labor 


Duran had been disavowed; he had 
been responsible for Communist back- 
ing of Gaitan. The paper added that 
Diego Montana Cuellar of the petro- 
leum workers would reorganize the 
party. 

These intrigues smoldered for two 
months. No compromise could be 
reached within the party. At the party 
conference of July 24, Duran an- 
nounced that he would organize a new 
“Communist Workers Party.” Gilberto 
Vieira White, the Communist Party’s 
President, simultaneously founded the 
“Colombian Communist Party.” Inter- 
national communism has labeled Duran 
a “revisionist” and splitter, but sup- 
ports Viera. 

According to General Sanchez Amaya, 
director general of the Colombian 
army, Gilberto Vieira White and 
eighteen other Communists were ar- 
rested during the riots. They were 
charged with unlawful assembly under 
martial law. The arrested Communists 
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QUIET BEFORE THE STORM 
Intersection of 8th Ave. and 12th Street in Bogota, Colombia, where 


violent rioting later took place. 


States Ebon: “If the rebellion was a 


Communist maneuver then they have stabbed themselves in the back” 


movement as soon as his position be=- 
came strong enough. 


Gaitan gained his strength during 
the elections of March 15, 1947, when 
four-fifths of the Liberals came under 
his leadership. The Communists did 
very badly. They received only 6,500 
votes in the Senate elections, and 
13,000 vots for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, compared with some 800,000 votes 
for the Liberals and 650,000 for the 
Conservatives in both houses. The 
Communists lost all representation in 
Colombia’s Parliament. 


The election defeat brought the split 
inside the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee into the open. One Com- 
munist Party faction had expected a 
strengthening of Communist influence 
from “united front” activities with the 
Gaitaniistas. This group had hoped 
that Communist support would place 
a victorious Gaitan in debt to his Com- 
munist supporters. But Gaitan didn’t 
need the Communists any longer. 

The tug-of-war inside the Colombian 
Confederation of Labor became more 
violent. Gaitan was using his newly- 
won prestige to seek complete control 
of the Confederation. The Commu- 
nists did their utmost to use the unions 
under their control, notably the stra- 
tegic petroleum workers and transport 
unions, 

The Communist leadership was faced 
with the decision of either sticking to 
Gaitan or going back to the opposition 
technique it had used a year earlier. 
On April 2, 1947, the Liberal Bogota 
paper Espectador reported that Com- 
munist National Secretary Augusto 


face trial by a military court. While 
the name of Diego Montana Cuellar 
was mentioned in rebel broadcasts, 
that of Augusto Duran has not ap- 
peared in either official or private 
reports from Bogota. A leaflet signed 
by Duran’s “Communist Workers 
Party,” issued right after the assassi- 
nation of Gaitan, demanded the resig- 
nation of President Ospina Perez and 
hailed the memory of Gaitan. 


. * * 


The Net Results 


Now that Gaitan is dead, Colombia’s 
Communists will doubtless try to, slip 
into his mantle. Gaitan’s assassin did 
the Communists a great favor: he 
eliminated a rival and created a mar- 
tyr. The United States Central Intel- 
ligence Agency believes that Gaitan’s 
assassin acted from purely personal 
motives. But there can be little doubt 
that the riots themselves, confused as 
they were, showed Communist in- 
fluence. Once the rioting had started, 
the two Communist factions spurred 
the roving mobs toward further vio- 
lence, while they moved into strategic 
positions throughout the capital. By 
controlling Colombia’s national radio 
station, Radio Difusoria Nacional, they 
were able to whip up the population. 


Although the Colombian Govern- 
ment has announced the arrest of two 
agents of the Soviet Union, it cannot 
be said that the net results of the riots 
represent a gain for Communism in 
Latin America. The Bogota Conference 
is continuing its proceedings in a much 
more militant anti-Communist mood 


that it showed in the _ beginning, 
Furthermore, the Bogota riots have at 
last turned United States public atten- 
tion to the role of the Communist 
movement in Latin America. Com- 
pared to the strength of Communism 
in Cuba, for example, the Communists 
of Colombia represent an unimportant 
movement, 

Until more detailed documentation 
is made available by government 
sources and independent observers, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The Communists were not imme- 
diately concerned with the assassina- 
tion of Gaitan, and President Ospina 
Perez’ statement charging the assassin 
with “Communist affiliation” was as 
rash as it was undocumented. 

2. Communists of the two rival groups 
took advantage of the riots and played 
a leading role in continuing and di- 
recting the revolt, 

3. While the Colombian events have 
hurt world Communism by spurring 
the Inter-American Conference into 
anti-Communist solidarity, the very 
fact that Gaitan is dead will help 
Communists in Colombia itself. They 
stand a good chance of gaining con- 
trol of the Colombian Confederation 
of Labor, and of using the name of 
Gaitan to attract the more extreme 
elements in the Liberal Party. Now 
that Gaitan is a martyr—and because 
cooperation with him was the main 
issue between the two rival Commu- 
nist factions—efforts toward a rap- 
prochement between the two groups 
are to be expected. 





Battle for Berlin 
By Joseph Geta 


B ERLIN—The German capital has , 
| become a fortress in the cold | 
war. I was rolling toward the Rus- | 
sian sector in my car. About 50 yards 
| from the dividing line my driver, a 
German, slowed down and asked me | 
rather nervously: “Must we _ go 
through the Russian sector? I don’t 
want to get into any trouble.” | 

I agreed. | 

“Only recently one of your coun- 
trymen disappeared inside the Rus- | 
sian sector,” he said. “The Russians) 
might put me in a cellar for a few | 
days and only release me on condi- | 
tion that I sign a statement to the | 
effect that I am a British spy and 
have been sent into the Russian do-| 
main by the Military Intelligence | 
department in London. A few days} 
later the Russian-sponsored German 
press would blossom out with ‘evi- 
dence’ of British spying.” 

German Communists tap the tele- 
phone wires. SED men are still kid- | 
napping Germans from the western} 
sector. Last week a German pho-| 
tographer went to the Russian sector 
to make some pictures. The man has 
not been heard from since. Within 
the past few days I have learned ot 
other cases of this sort. The people 
of Berlin are living in a state of 
terror. 

The cooperation between British, 
French and Americans in meeting 
the Russian threat is far from per- 
fect. For example, the French had! 
given the Russians permission to in- 
spect the credentials of their citizens 
on the train from Baden-Baden to 
Tegel. The British and Americans 
have refused this permission. Dur- | 
ing the time when the Russians | 
were holding up the trains, the | 
American jeeps refused to give 
transport facilities to British sub- 





jects in the Zehlendorf sector. 
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Gustav Stolper. 
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STOLPER: 


f Peace It Is to Be’ 


Reviewed by Norman Angell 


A Guide to the Future Peace of Europe. By 
teynal & Hitchcock. 341 pages. $3.75. 


J book, was of Austrian origin, and from his youth had been a writer on 


economics and politics. He became 


in the ’twenties publisher, editor and 


proprietor of the weekly German Economist in Berlin. The paper was in the fore- 


front of the liberal fight against Hitlerism and reaction 


of the Democratic Party, and a member 
he came to America with his family 
He rapidly became as conversant with 
the civic affairs of America as he had 
been with those of Europe. In Feb- 
ruary, 1947, he went as economic ex- 
pert with Hoover’s Presidential Mis- 


sion to Germany 


These biographical details are nec- 
essary for evaluating Stolper’s place 
as an economist and sociologist d-eal 
ing with the problems that now so 
urgently confront the United States. 
The burden of his posthumous book is 
that the Western allies at the close of 
the war failed to see or refused to 
be guided by the most obvious reali- 
ties. Readers of the New Leader are 
likely to feel some sympathy with the 


paragraph with which his book open 


Soviet Russia, which today stand 
the path of a reasonable or even 
tolerable organization of the world, 
has not revealed one single attitude, 
technique, diplo- 


motive, political 


matic trick or propaganda device 
that was not recognizable and 
recognized by any serious student 

n the days of Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. But they were not rec- 
ognized by or known to the Presi- 
( of the United States and most 


of his closest advisers who in tho 


/ 


days shaped the fate of mankind 


In thi 


ates the State Department and the ex- 


indictment Stolper exonet 


pert by whom, he says, i copious, 
conscientious job wa lone’; but the 


expert work was of little avail. On the 


highest level, where the historic de 
cisiol were bel I | the 1iel- 
tante, not t expert, wa ister 


P eruaprs that ignore too much the 


factor of public feeling, to which 
rulers are always obliged to be sub- 
them; for 
Something else 


ervient. (“I must follow 
I am their leader.’’) 
perhaps is ignored the distinction 
between knowing and understanding, 
the illimitable human capacity for dis- 
regarding what we know, if that hap- 
pens to jar with our emotional o1 
doctrinal predilection. The broad truth 
of the indictment, however, is in some 
measure confirmed by Elliot Roose- 
velt’s account of the meetings at 
Teheran and Yalta. According to Elliot 
Roosevelt, the late President felt that 
the postwar struggle would be, not be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but between Britain and the 
Soviets; and Franklin Roosevelt — ac- 
cording to his son —regarded Britain 
as the much greater menace to a free 
world. One may doubt, of course, 
whether the son had got the father’s 
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of the Reichstag for Hamburg. 


Stolper was also a leader 
In 1933, 





views quite accurately, but in so far 
as Elliot Roosevelt’s book can be taken 
seriously at all, it tends to confirm the 
indictment which Stolper has drawn. 


In a few pregnant pages Stolper 
shows clearly how before the war, 
during the war, after the war, every- 
body in the high places seems to have 
misunderstood everybody else by 
refusing to see the facts they did not 
like; distorting the truth for purposes 
of propaganda in the hope of influenc- 
ing the enemy thereby, but in the 
end deceiving themselves far more 
than they deceived the enemy. If Hit- 
ler misconceived the power of the 
United States, the moral strength of 
the British people, the ties of the 
Commonwealth and the real power 
of Soviet Russia, it is equally true, 
Stolper insists, that both America and 
Britain have refused to face the Ger- 
man realities except when it was too 
late to make reality the basis of a 
policy which might have forestalled 
the present situation. The neutrality 
legislation of the United States is just 
as much responsible for Munich as 
was British appeasement. “For almost 
six years,” the author writes, “while 
there was still time to squash the Ger- 
man monster with major effort, we 
let the monster seize power and grow 
and spread. How many people were 
there in the United States, in Britain, 
in France who realized the danger to 
our lives that was being hatched in 
Berlin?” True, he adds, the abomina- 
tions of the concentration camps and 
the most fiendish terror systems were 
finally splashed over the front pages 
of the newspapers and magazines and 
the screens of the movie but when? 
When these horrors were committed? 
If that had been the case the facts 
might have moved policy in the United 
States, Britain, France to the preven- 
tion of the tragedy of a second war. 
But the truth was proclaimed fully 
only after the war had been launched 
and could serve no purpose save that 
of binding the Allies by the passions 
raised to the indispensible condition 
of the kind of peace which might 
prevent World War III. This time-lag 
between the fact and public realiza- 
tion of it applies, of course, as much 
to Russia as to Germany. At a time 
when it was necessary to face the 
truth about Russia in order to take 
precautions against the expansion of 
her power, when the precautions could 
have been taken —at that time nine 
out of ten newspapers and commenta- 
tors adamantly refused to admit any- 
thing could be wrong about Russian 
policy, or right about Britain. “Brit- 
ish imperialism” had a familiar and 
therefore comfortable sound. But how 
could Russia, Russia of the revolution, 
spearhead of the new order, be im- 
perialist? When, therefore, Churchill 
struggled, as he did in some measure 


at Teheran and Yalta to prevent the 
situation which has since developed, 
he was treated by the public generally 
much as Elliot Roosevelt treats him, 
as combined buffoon and villain, at- 
tempting to promote the interests of 
British imperialism at the expense of 
Russian progressivism. 


In other words, the West was pro- 
German when it should have been 
anti-German (in the sense of recog- 
nizing the danger of the early Hitler- 
ite regime); it was anti-German at 
the peace, when the danger to West- 
ern civilization was not a resuscilat- 
ed Germany but an utterly exhausted. 
broken and devastated one: it was 
pro-Russian at a moment when it 
should have been watchful and sus- 
picious of the extension of Russian 
power westward; and in the reaction 
against the naivetes of the Teheran 
period has become hysterical in the 
fashion of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


” & *. 


Tue over-simplifications have in each 
phase grown into gross falsifications 
which have dug pits for our peace 
and the safety of Western civilization. 
It was vitally important that the West 
should face what Hitler and his gang 
were able to do to and with the 
German people. But by making “Ger- 
many,” not Hitler, his fellow psycho- 
paths and their ideas, the enemy, we 
came to share the theories of race and 
collective responsibility, the self-same 
ideas which gave rise to the abomina- 
tion. We subject children who were 
not born when Hitler marched into 
Poland (we forget that Russia, too, 
marched into Poland) to semi-star- 
vation and broken lives, and call it 
“justice.” “The Germans were not only 
responsil%e for his war and his crimes 
but for all wars and all crimes ever 
committed in the past,” writes Stolper. 
Intellectual integrity was sent on a 
holiday for the duration. “Historians 
became propagandists and propagan- 
dists became the sole counsellors of 
government.” If we had faced the 
truth, instead of seeing it in 
terms of all black, all white; spotless 
heroes and deep-dyed villains, the 
facts woulG have carried to us all a 
dreadful warning: “There but for the 
grace of God and the accidents of 
geography we go.” The gray matter 
in German skulls, the glands in Ger- 
man bodies are, after all, precisely the 
Same as those in the skulls or bodies 
of other Europeans. If a small gang 
like Hitler’s can carry a nation off its 
feet, all Western nations stand in lesser 
or greater degree of similar danger of 
catastrophe, as what has happened in 
the massacres of Communist and Na- 
tionalist in China, Hindu and Moslem 
in India, Jew and Arab in Palestine 
has since abundantly proved. (To say 
nothing of what has been happening 
to the Indians and Negroes in America 
at the hands of Americans when they 
were English and of Americans when 
they ceased to be English.) But this 
warning, of the need to know our- 
selves, was lost when we saw those 
forces transforming the highly civil- 
ized German people from whom we 
have taken so much of our culture — 
in physical science, in music, in phil- 
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osophy, in religious Reformation; ang 
from whom we get indeed very much 
of our language, since nearly every 
homely word we use is at its roots 
a German word. The truths we neg. 
lected might have warned us of what 
a small junta, or camarilla, established 
elsewhere than in Berlin, might be 
able to do with other millions of men 
in the way of endangering our liberties, 


* * * 


Tue main effort of this book is in 
some sense to correct the balance by 
bringing out the neglected half of the 
truth. It is just possible that here 
and there Stolpher has put a little too 
much into the scale in which so often 
we have refused to put anything at 
all if it happened to be momentarily 
unpleasant. However that may be, he 
makes quite clear that the balance of 
Western civilization has been upset 
by the bleeding and weakening of 
Germany just at the moment when 
the danger from the East has become 
perhaps more menacing than it has 
ever been since Charles Martel faced 
the Moor or Genghis Khan so nearly 
made good his title of “Emperor of 
Mankind.” The author asks how much 
of the biological substance of the Ger- 
man people has been destroyed and 
what this implies for the future of 
German and European economy and 
the political safety of the West. He 
attempts to get precise figures in 
estimating the proportion of German 
material equipment which has beet 
destroyed and what is socially and 
morally involved in, for instance, the 
complete destruction of a currency, 
Particularly does he ask what is hap- 
pening in that part of Germany be 
hind the Iron Curtain. How wide and 
deep is the cleavage between East 
West? He sketches what he terms “the 
path of Soviet domination.” Stolper 
believes that there are sufficient dat 
to justify the prediction that with 
about forty years Germany’s 
tion will have been reduced _ below 
40,000,000 and that it will then & 
smaller than that of Britain, Ital 
France. It is a country of old peopl 
The average coalminer in the Ruht 
is ten years older than the averag 
miner was in 1913 





popula: 


y of 


* * . 


Aut this makes part of what ha 
been so dangerously neglected. It § 
indispensable to the understanding % 
the factors with which this count 
will have to deal in guiding i 
policy during the next few years. Tit 
facts are assembled and the case ou! 
lined by an extremely able, hone 
economist and sociologist of great ™™ 
tellectual integrity. For these reaso% 
however a detail here may be cha" 
lenged, the book is at this moment # 
invaluable contribution to the do 
mentation of our future peacemakill 
— if peace it is to be. 


(Norman Angell, eminent author aol 
political analyst, has been awarded 
Nobel Peace prize; he is the author # 
numerous books, including: “Let * 
People Know.” “The Great Tlusion 
and “The Steep Places.”) 
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THE CREATIVE CRITIC. 


Chicago Press. 1948. 136 pages. 


By Carl H. Grabo. 


T Notes of a Theme-Correcting Man 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Chicago: University of 


$3.00. 


N the modern world the conscious, serious writer finds it increasingly difficult to 


achieve both recognition and a livelihood. 


The literary institutions on which he 


depends are for the most part controlled by academicians or survivors of the 


Genteel Tradition. These gentlemen 


, whose influence forms the editorial prejudice 


of the more conservative literary magazines and the older and larger publishing 


houses, look backward to the nineteenth century for their literary values. 


remember a stable world in which it 
was considered but amiable folly to 
cutivate one’s sensibility and a time 
when the Horatian formula of combin- 
ing didacticism with hedonism served 
as an anesthetic, The flexibility of this 
critical system allows them to prefer 
the naive realism of a Willa Cather, 
the earthy chauvinism of a Walt Whit- 
man, the frustrate romanticism of a 
Thomas Wolfe. The world to these edi- 
tors, professors and critics —who do 
not consider themselves artists, but do 
distinguish themselves from journal- 
ists and best-selling novelists—is a 
swimmy place, peopled with vague 
monsters of apostrophized personality 
created expressly to embody a “theme,” 
to fulfill a “form.” And when these 
gentlemen are placed in. today’s 
historical-social context —as those of 
them that have endured have been 


They 





placed willy-nilly—they are even 
more confused and terrified than the 
rest of us. 

Dr. Grabo is one such. He was a 
professor of English at the University 
of Chicago for forty years. His method 
of critical thinking derives from Shel- 
ley; since Dr. Grabo is known for his 
four volumes on the interpretation of 
Shelley’s thought, this is to be ex- 
pected. To the romantic anarchism of 
the poet, Dr. Grabo has added a 
superficial understanding of Darwinian 
science. He has reacted from Zola, 
Arnold and Tolstoy and has arrived 
at an aesthetic theory he calls his own. 
Although this theory is at no place in 
his book stated incisively and devel- 
oped logically, I think it is fair to say, 
despite the fact that he colors his dis- 
course with the language of science 
and with references to the experi- 


mental novel, the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique and the atom bomb, 
that this critic sees the novelist as a 
complex of sociologist, propagandist 
and prophet and denigrates the novel- 
ist’s art to the level of the charisma of 
the politician. 

“Fiction almost from its beginning 
has served two purposes: to entertain 
and to instruct .-, . It is in accord both 
with natural and deliberately con- 
trived human processes that a literary 
form such as the novel should be 
adapted to social uses and its devel- 
opment forced.” Pronouncements such 
as these are ubiquitous in this redun- 
dant, clumsily-written book. Dr. Grabo 
argues that only through wider dis- 
semination and appreciation of the 
moral novels of the prophetic, experi- 
mental novelists can the citizens of 
our society learn to lead the good life 
together peacefully and our civiliza- 
tion be saved. Theology creeps into 
his discussion frquently as he worries 
about the conflicts inherent in a culture 
where several value systems operate 
concurrently —he broods about “the 
One and Many ... unity and mul- 
tiplicity.” But he always returns com- 
pulsively to his conception of the 
artist-scientist-mystic-propagandist as 
savior. 





Indeed, Dr, Grabo is concerned with 
commercial realities, too. He knows 
that his academic friends with their 
fondness for archaic literary preciosi- 
ties are on their way out —that the 
pundits are losing power while the 
book clubs gain it. He deplores the 
commercialization of the literary 
market and proposes a literary foun- 
dation, endowed by a man of taste, 
culture and a literary mind,” which 
would underwrite anonymously the 
less profitable ventures of the estab- 
lished publishing houses. And he urges 
the reader to consider seriously the 
feasibility of such an institution. 

Unfortunately, this reader can not 
take Dr. Grabo seriously. For the 
theory of literary value that he puts 
forward is exactly that which moti- 
vates the perennial Soviet artistic 
purges, Hollywood productions and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. The pro- 
fessor is not concerned with art — he 
does not want to find out what he 
thinks by seeing what he says, to dis- 
cover experience in art; he wants only 
to regress to a cozy time when Litera- 
ture inhabited an ivory tower safely 
distant from monopoly capitalism and 
realpolitik — when its commercializa- 
tion was respectable and therefore less 
evident. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF OPERA. 
2 Vols. 


“that bastard progeny of poetry and music” has had its ardent enthu- 


Columbia University Press. 
PERA, 


Opera in 


Perspective 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


By Donald Jay Grout. 
711 pages. $10.00. 


New York: 


siasts and severe critics throughout its history. More than other forms of art, 


its comprehension demands an intelligent historical perspective. 


By its very 


nature compact of artifice, peculiariy the product of the esthetics and conventions 
of its own time and place, it is often lost to succeeding generations only because of 
insufficient understanding of the milieu from which it derived. 


Certain central problems loom ever- 
present in the history of opera; the 
relationship between the dramatic or 
poetical and the musical elements, the 
relation between the vocal line and 
the orchestral accompaniment, the con- 
tinuity of the whole dramatic action 
versus the effectiveness of “set” num- 
bers for the singers, the type of de- 
clamation used between numbers — 
spoken or sung recitative, accompanied 
or unaccompanied. How these prob- 
Jems were solved in each age and the 
new forms to which they gave birth 
constitute opera history. Although 
regarded his theory of the 
Gesamtkunstwerk to be an original 
departure from all that had gone 
before, the study of opera history re- 
veals to us a group of cultured dil- 
letanti in the late Renaissance, the 
Florentine Camerata, similarly occu- 
pied with the creation of a unified 
musico-poetical style, not to mention 
Monteverdi who, with the much 
Simpler means at his disposal, achieved 


® wonderful synthesis of drama and 
Music 


Wagner 


or Gluck whose operatic re- 
forms granted full sovereignty to the 
Poetical text." It is an amusing para- 
dox that while Wagner thought his 
music dramas represented the most 
brilliant and definitive solution to the 
question of the union of poetry, action 
and music it is rather by his music, 
his harmonious devices and his orches- 
tra that the originality of his genius is 
Temembered. On the other hand, 


Mozart, openly admitting that the 


Mart idis 





music had to dominate the text, gave 
us operas in which the music mar- 
vellously absorbs and reinforces the 


poetical text and portrays the dra- 
matic action even while it remains 
pure music. 

An excellent framework for the 
understanding of opera is providéd by 
Prof. Donald Jay Grout’s “short” two 
volume history. Besides giving per- 
spective and evaluation to those men 
who have created opera, the author is 
concerned chiefly with the historical 
development of the lyric theater. His 
account begins with the Greek drama 
and the other early antecedents of 
opera, the medieval liturgical drama 
and the mysteries, the secular Renais- 
sance forms e. g., the ballet, the 
masque, the intermedio and the pas- 
torale, until in 1600 we come to what 
is commonly regarded as the first 
real opera — Euridice, composed by 
both Caccini and Peri. The narra- 
tive covers centuries down to the 
present. Most of this with the excep- 
tion of contemporary opera can be 
found in that tour de force of modern 
musical scholarship, Music in Western 
Civilization by Prof. Paul Henry Lang. 
Grout’s book has the merit of un- 
folding the evolution of opera in an 
unbroken, unified recital. 

Prof. Grout’s scholarship is sound, 
his exposition clear and his judgments 
and evaluations throughout reveal dis- 
cerning insight. Some of the author’s 
most perceptive writing appears in his 
discussion of the Wagnerian style of 
writing, particularly the Tristan style 
of chromaticism whose unique power, 
as Grout points out, comes from its 
being founded within the bounds of 
tonality. Verdi, once regarded as a 
writer of hurdy-gurdy tunes with a 


guitar-like orchestra, is accorded the 
full homage due this master. The con- 
flict between Verdi and Wagner is 
posed as “the old struggle between 
Latin and German, southern and 
northern music in opera, the singer 
against the orchestra, melody against 
polyphony, simplicity against com- 
plexity.” Grout discourses penetrat- 
ingly on the basic differences between 
these two giants, differences existing 
even in Verdi’s last works, Othello and 
Falstaff, wherein some critics saw 
Verdi falling under Wagner’s magne- 
tism. The enormity of Wagner’s in- 
fluence, its baneful effect and _ its 
counter-movement are on the whole 
wisely put although it appears that 
Prof. Grout does not share the v-ew- 
point of Lang, who likens Wagner’s 
shadow to Attila’s horse; where once 
it passed no grass grew. 

The author makes the sound point 
that Mozart introduced a new con- 
cept in opera —the importance of the 
individual whose loves, joys and sor- 
rows are presented as human, not ab- 
stract, emotions. “When finally, as in 
the Magic Flute, sexual love is sub- 
ordinated to a mystic ideal and the in- 
dividual begins to be a symbol as well 
as a person, we may well feel that a 
path has been opened which will lead 
ultimately to the music drama of 
Wagner.” That Wagner’s dramatic 
characters derive in any way from the 
warm humanism of Mozart’s folk is 
hard for this reviewer to accept., Ex- 
cepting Die Meistersinger, Wagner 
created only abstract or mythological 
figures. Even Tristan and Isolde are 
larger-than-life creatures whose erotic 
love is dominated by a. force outside 
themselves in whose power they are 
but pawns. 

Volume II deals with the various 
national schools of opera and outside 
Italy, Germany and France the most 
comprehensive treatment is accorded 
Russian opera. We are brought up to 
date with the inclusion of items like 
Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, the operas 
of Berg, Shostakovitch’s Lady Macbeth 
of Mzéensk and Marc Blitstein’s The 
Cradle Will Rock. The author con- 
siders Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount 


to be the best American opera to date 
and deplores the fact that American 
composers are not given more in- 
centive and opportunities for perform- 
ance. We may read with a sene of 
pertinency the words of Joseph Addi- 
son who fulminated against the 18th 
century Italian domination of the Eng- 
lish operatic scene. He wondered what 
coming generations would think of 
their forefathers sitting like an audi- 
ence of foreigners listening to whole 
operas without understanding a word. 
“At present (1711) our Notions of 
Musick are so very uncertain, that we 
do not know what it is we like only 
in general we are transported with 
anything that is not English; so it be 
of Foreign Growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High-Dutch, it is the same 
thing. In short, our English Musick 
is quite rooted out and nothing yet 
planted in its stead.” 

Musical examples and_ illustrations 
of stage-sets add to the interest and 
visual attractiveness of the book. 
There is an extensive bibliography 
covering 127 pages; its effectiveness 
and usefulness, however, would have 
been enhanced if, instead of being 
merely alphabetical, it would have 
been classified and annotated. 
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On Soviet Music: 
















(Concluded from last week) 
The recantations were not efflica- 
cious, this time, in maintaining the 
composers in important posit ons they 
had occupied before the attack against 


them. Shostakovitch was forced out 


ftermath of the Purge 


By Jim Cork 


of his chair at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory, Khachaturian was replaced as 
chairman of the Organizing Commit- 
tee of the Union of Soviet composers 
by the aforementioned Krennikov, and 
Shebalin was replaced as director of 
























































































(Continued from Page Three) 
on the same day the newspapers had a 
chance to show their objectivity on a 
much more important story—the social 
security report. It had a man-bite-dog 
feature because the Stettinius Council 
was created by the Republicans to in- 
vestigate the changes the Democrats 
have been recommending in the social 


security law, which the Republicans 


have been blocking, and it migit have 
been written by Truman 
The results were quite interesting 


One new pape! the Baltimore Sun 
which doesn’t run nearly as much new 
volume as the New York Time put 
the social security story on the front 
page with an intelligent story written 
by its Washington expert on fiscal and 
economic tore Rodney Crowther 
The New York Time 


s carried a well 


rounded story by John D. Morri of 
its Washington Bureau. But the sto 

was only about three-quarter tf a 
column and it w carried back on 
page 24, where it was given about equal 
treatment with a story about Charl 

FE. Wilson, of General Motor ropo 

ing for at least the twentieth time a 
45-hour work wee} 


The New York Herald-Tribune did 
not carry a line in its Washington edi- 


tion on the social security report. But 


The Stettinius Report 


it managed to get onto page 3 a signed 
story on the Senate passing, over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto, the bill moving in 
just the opposite direction by exclud- 
ing from secial security coverage the 
vendors of newspapers and magazines. 


The Herald-Tribune was not the only 
paper which seemed to consider that 
the news vendor bill, affecting at the 
most a few thousand people, was more 
newsworthy than the broad-scaled re- 
vision of the social security law affect- 
ing millions. The Washington Post, one 
of the country’s leading papers, carried 
the news vendor story on page 15, but 
buried the Stettinius report back in the 
amusement advertisements in its sec- 
ond section. The Washington Times- 
Herald had room for Walser’s speech 
before the publishers, but not for the 
ocial security report 


. « 


Will Allen, who usually writes this 
column under the by-line of Jonathan 
Stout, is running a remarkably strong 
race for Congress in the Sixth Mary- 
land District—now represented by J. 
Glenn Beall, one of the most conserva- 
tive and obscure men in Congress. 
Allen is expected to win the Democratic 
primary next week and his supporters 
are confident he will win in the Fall 
election ° 


























Mr. Gliksman committed the 
“crime” of being the half-brother 
of Victor Alter, Socialist leader. 
For that “crime” he paid with 
years of torment in the notorious 
prisons and forced labor camps 
of Russia. 


In his eloquent book, he brings 
vividly to the reader the miser- 
able day-to-day life, the exhaust- 
ing labor, the degrading routine 
that stripped most of his fellow 
prisoners of all hope and human 
dignity. 
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the Moscow Conservatory by Kabal- 
evsky. As C. L. Sulzberger, reporting 
from Paris, says (N. Y. Times—March 
29, 1948), “Loss of these positions is 
a serious matter because of the pre- 
requisites, including extra housing 
space and transportation, that im- 
portant jobs carry with them in the 
Soviet Union.” Sulzberger reports also 
that one important music critic in 
Moscow and his entire family have 
been arrested and imprisoned. It 
might be the L. Mazel (though this is 
pure conjecture) mentioned in Werth’'s 
report above as having been particu- 
larly singled out among the music 
critics for violent attacks. 


On the whole, the American musical 
fraternity reacted to this flagrant at- 
tempt to limit the freedom of the 
creative artist with commendable crit- 
ical intransigence. Those musicians 
who move around in the numerous 
CP cultural fronts and who are tied 
to the CP chariot by silken cords re- 
motely controlled, maintained a dis- 
creet silence. The Daily Worker, of 
course, greeted the resolution as “this 
remarkable essay .. . this notable 
cultural event (which can be) 
a service to musicians, composers, and 
the general music public .” One, O. 
V. Clyde, defended the resolution in 
a number of articles which descend 
to the expected level of didactic vul- 
garity In his Feb. 24 article, for 
instance, he delivers a resounding at- 
tack against Purtisan Review for the 
reactionary nature of its politics and 
its art; insists that decadent music can 
be recognized in its technical aspects 
(but hastily passes over any such indi- 
cation); defines it, instead, as music 
that is 1) trivial, 2) without any rela- 
tion to an attitude towards life, and 
hostile to human 
passing, the 


3) furidamentally 
liberation; equates, in 
categories “esthetic” and “social.” He 
ends with this magnificent coup-de- 
grace Dadaism in literature, ab- 
stractionism in painting, and moderi- 
ism in music is in fact not a revolution 
but a counter-revolution, if one wishes 
Why can’t one, if 
one wishes to be an idiot? 


to use such terms.” 


But this is small stuff. The real 
“heavy” defense is perpetrated by one, 
Norman Cazden, in the April issue of 
Masses & 
cessor to the defunct New Masses and 
Mainstream. Mr. Cazden, you see, poses 


Mainstream, honored suc- 


as a protagonist of modern music and 
is therefore hard put to it to defend 
the Soviet resolution which is in es- 
complete rejection of musical 
So in 


spite of the learned air assumed, the 


sence the 
modernism and all its works 


judicious pose struck, he perforce ends 
up in the same place as “small-town- 
stuff-Clyde” of the Daily Worker, echo- 
ing the banalities of the resolution: 
“How does musical formalism do this 
(i.e., the destruction of culture—J.C.)? 
It channelizes thought into 
pessimism and despair. It upholds in- 
difference (‘objectivity’) as a musical 
ideal. It preaches a deliberate loss of 
perspective in relation to social thought 
and action. It repeats’ endlessly a 
sophisticated bantering and flippant 
parody of folk culture as well as of the 
great heritage of musical tradition. It 
denies meanings and values as such. 
It fosters on the one hand a machine- 
like erasure of human appeal in music, 
and on the other an intense concern 
with the inner conflicts of the tortured 
individual mind. It goes off into orgies 
of mysticism, of neurotic and path- 
ological experiences; into expressions 
of resignation, helplessness and fear, 
and also of inhuman cruelty and 
violence, It glorifies complexity, dis- 
orientation, and disintegration of 
thought. It forcibly separates form 
from content in musie, thus leading to 


musical 


the eventual disappearance of both” 
The literary pretentiousness of this 
merely compounds appalling, blather. 
ing emptiness, The rest is even worse, 


Then there is Mr. Olin Downes, lead. 
ing music critic of the N.Y. Times, 
Downes, of course, had to slap at the 
violation of the artist’s right to creative 
freedom, it being so brazen. But he 
hastens to solidarize himself complete. 
ly with the regressive musical tastes 
evinced by the resolution, thereby 
proving once again his basic distaste 
for modern music, and, consequently, 
his severe limitations as a music critic: 
“Where this principle of simplicity, 
directness, emotional and idiomatic ex. 
pression which is recommended is con- 
cerned we heartily concur with the 
ideas enunciated. We also give three 
cheers for the condemnation of the 
prevailing paucity of ideas, lack of 
conviction, and stylistic decadence of 
the greater amount of all the music 
that the western world has been pro- 
ducing in the interval between the two 
world wars, It is music very largely 
of moral as well as artistic decadence, 
It is music of artists who, like the rest 
of humanity, are desperately in need 
for the good of their souls of real con- 
victions and ideals. We think that a 
change toward a better world must 
occur before the composer will become 
again inspired and capable of great 
thoughts.” Can it be that Mr, Downes 
who is active in so many cultural front 
organizations in which the CP is inter- 
ested has the beautiful new world of 
Russia in mind? He goes down the 
line so enthusiastically for the musical 
line of the resolution, and he goes s0 
out of the way to placate the Russians, 
He pontifically pronounces, for in- 
stance, that the Russian composers are 
the best in the world, and that Pro- 
kofieff is the greatest of living com- 
opinions which will hardly 
yield him an accolade for critical 
acumen. And the brethren here must 


posers, 


have chortled with glee at his dragging 
in by its hair the Hollywood episode 
to “prove,” with a heayy sarcasm, that 
America was just as bad as Russia in 
mixing art and politics. They must 
appreciate Olin Downes on 13th St. to 
judge by the avidity with which Caz 
den, in the article mentioned above, 
quotes Downes’ echo of the musical 
line of the resolution. 


Virgil Thomson, on the other hand, 
is too intelligent a musician and to 
discerning a critic to go overboard for 
contemporary Russian music which, of 
modern tendencies, is the most tra- 


al 
ditional-minded and consequently the 
least interesting. But where burning 
indignation, it seems to me, was If 
order, his stand on the matter in the 
NY Herald Tribune was a curiously 
calm and “what’s-the-shouting-aboul- 
boys-attitude.” Russian musical style, 


he thinks, * is certainly nothing im 


posed from above.” (!) He sees 10 

, 
reason to doubt that the mea cu/pa a 
the accused is sincere, and “ who 


am I to complain if the composer 
“I do not find,” he 
continues, “given the whole of Russi 
political and esthetic theory, that the 
procedure is undignified.” Such It 
souciance toward the Russian threat © 
cultural freedom is nothing short o 
scandalous. Thomson wonders wh! 
contemporary Russian music. is not bet 
ter than it is. Could it be that the basi 
lack of creative freedom, the inability 
to “tinker” might have something 
do with it? 

But the prize for imaginative inte! 
pretation of the meaning of the Russial 
decree must go to The Nation: “The! 
persistent attempts to regiment write! 
and other artists are evidence of 4 
profound, if somewhat distorted, lové 
and respect.” That word, “somew 
is a stroke of genius, x 


themselves don’t?” 
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) GABLE—TURNER ON CAPITOL SCREEN 





Lee Sullivan 





Young tenor from Hollywood who has one ye the walling oan in 


“Brigadoon” at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


“THE BIG CLOCK” HELD 
OVER AT THE PARAMOUNT 
“The Big Clock” is now in its | 
second week of its indefinite en- 
gageme nt at the N. Y. Paramount. 


{In this unique thriller, Ray 
Milland is involved as the inno- 
cent man hired to track down a 
murderer, knowing that all clues 
point to himself as the killer. 
Charles Laughton 








NEW SPRING AND SUMMER POLICY 


2 SHOWS every SUNDAY 


“TOPS IN TOON—SCOTCH AND 
$O-DA-LIGHTFUL.”-Walter Winchell 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED TO SEPT. 


ZIEGFELD Theatre, 54th Street and 6th Avenue + Evenings 8:30 + Circle 5-5200 








To be remembered with ‘Show Boat’ and ‘Oklahoma‘!’"—Barnes, Herald Trib 


icarray ALLEGRO 


ae PLAY 
Book & Lyrics by Ent. Production Staged 
RICHARD: RODGERS OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd by AGNES de MILLE 
Evenings at 8:30 - $6.00, $4.80, $3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Matinees Thurs. & Sat. at 2:30 $3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 44th STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees at 2:30 


“ar OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs” 


Music by Book & Lyrics by Directed by Dances by 
RICHARD OSCAR ROUBEN AGNES 
RODGERS HAMMERSTEIN 2nd MAMOULIAN de MILLE 


Evenings incl. Sunday - $4.80, $3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. - $3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


ST. JAMES THEATRE 44th ST., WEST OF BROADWAY | No Perf. 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees ai 2:30 Monday 








is co-starred 








MAX GORDON presents 
‘A very funny 
play, t rilliantly 
written, acted The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
and staged.” GARSON KANIN 
with JUDY HOLLIDAY - PAUL DOUGLAS 
Garland, 
Pe en LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th STREET, East of Broadway - CH 4-4256 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 








AND BAND ON STAGE 


show 





“HOMECOMING” NEW 


Clark Gable and Lana Turner; them Anne Baxter, John Hodiak, 
M.G.M. FILM—CUGAT 


in MGM’s “Homecoming” and} Ray Collins, Gladys Cooper and 
featuring a supporting cast of | Cameron Mitchell, will be ine 
outstanding performers, amcngi partnered screen offering. 


A MESSAGE: 


for those people who do not often attend 
motion pictures from the critics who see 
them all.. 


Xavier Cugat and his orchestra 
(courtesy of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel), featuring Norma and 
Monero, Aladdin, and Garcia, 
headline the new stars-in-person 
at the Capitol Theatre. 
Rose Murphy, songstress, and 
Harvey. Stone, comic, round out 
the in-person bill. 












Famed as the “rhumba king,” 
Cugat has become as well-known 
to movie goers as he is to nignt 
club and hotel patrons. He has 
recently completed “On an Island 
With You” and “A Date With 
Judy” for MGM. Both pictures 
will be shown shortly. 


.“Nothing better on Broad- 
way!”—N.Y. Times; “A wonderful motion 
picture!”—N.Y. Herald Tribune; “A mem.~ 
orable motion picture!”—Walter Winchell; 
“Genuine and profoundly stirring!” — 
World Tel.; “Movie of the week!”—Life. 








and featured are Maureen O’Sul- 
livan, George Macready, Rita 
Johnson and Elsa Lanchester. 

Holding over in person is Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra with 
the Four Step Brothers, George 
Kirby, and Ella Fitzgerald as an 
extra added attraction. 


“A SMASH HIT” — Life a" 


RICHARD RODGERS & pe ono HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


ETHEL ‘MERMAN 


in The Musical Smosh 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music ond Lyries by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 























MONTGOMERY CLIFT 
ALINE MacMAHON 
JARMILA NOVOTNA 


The Search 


WENDELL COREY and IVAN JANDL 


6" Big Week! VICTORIA ans: 


46th ST. 
DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M. - LATE SHOWS 







IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’way 
Evenings 2:30 


8:30 © Matinees Wed ond Sot 











SOMETIMES WHEN A MAN COMES BACK THERE ARE THINGS HE NEVER TALKS Abo 
Gp 


Side by side, 
living through 
so much 

together . 
in so short 


atime! 






TEAM THAT 
GENERATES ~~ 





IW 


RAY COLLINS » GLADYS COOPER 
CAMERON MITCHELL 
A MERVYN LeROY PRODUCTION 


Orginal Story by SIOWEY KINGSLEY © Adaptohon 
by JAN LUSTIG © Screen Ploy by PAUL OSBORN 


Directed by MERVYN LeROY 
Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 
In association with GOTTFRIED REINHARDT 

A METRO GOLDWYN MAYER PICTURE 


















ANNE BAXTER - JOHN HODIAK 
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at 
The Rhumba King 


4 XAVIER CUGAT 


wh AND HIS ORCHESTRA * Courtesy of Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Special Added Attraction! Extra Added Attraction! , 
ROSE HARVEY 


MURPHY - STONE’ 


The “Chi-Chi” Girt Newest Comedy Sensetion 
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"Spencer ‘Tracy y 





“State ‘a the Union” 
at the Music Hall. 


HABIMAH REPERTORY 
SEASON OPENS MAY Ist 
AT BROADWAY THEATRE 


Star of 


T epertor ul 
Hal begir M | t wit 
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D bu by S. Ans} Becat 
of t la ( yacity of the house 
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“DAY OF WRATH" 
AT LITTLE CARNEGIE 
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t} | ( | ] 
fil ( ip 
D eda io 
TAL wable i n of Je 
D'A ind tell i love t¢ 
witl ith centu witehe t 3 
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THEATER PARTIES || 
All trade unions and fra- 


ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE. || 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 














STARS VIVIEN LEIGH |to declare that many not alert! 
Sir Alexander Korda’s produc . the dance ‘will be converted 
tion of “Anna Karenina,” stat by Ballet Theatre. 
ring Vivien Leigh and Ralph} The arst novelty of the season, 
Richardson and featuring Kieron| #®tony Tudor’s “Shadow of the 
Moore, i now at the Rox. Wind,” we regret to report, is an 
Whnatrs often boring and _ ill-adventured 
Thi ster atage show alan | VOC Wi ile Mahler’s “The Song | 
presents Larry Adler, harmouia| 2 the Earth” is played, and Li! 
tuc Paul Draper, celebrated Po sapere = sung (in Ger 
ai and Gali Gali. famous|™@"). pseudo-Chinese costume: 
selon and gestures weakly adumbrate 
Anna Karenina” released |@n Oriental atmosphere. We 
20th Century-Fox wait, more eagerly, the second 
: premiere, “F: all River Legend,” a 


ballet based on the Lizzie Borden 


BALLET: SPRING SEASON 


murder case, by Agnes de Mille 
BALLET THEATRE. Metropoli-| known for lively ballets, as well 
tan Opera House. Daily except the dances in “Oklahoma,” 
Monday through May 2. “Bloomer Girl,” and the beau- 
Th best of our ballets is in| tiful “Brigadoon.’ 
action again. With all its beauty The Ballet Theatre is one of 
nd gaiety, Ballet Theatre fill-|the season heartiest recom- 
I the Metropolitan with spring | mendation 1T.S. 
t Whethe: t be “Giselle,” 
vith | Alicia Alonso and {cor | CINEMA 16 ESTABLISHES 
Youskevitch nterplay,” with éa 
John Kriza or Tallyho” or THE CINEMA 16 
Helen of Troy,” there is variety | FILM SOCIETY 
and abundance of delight for all After five months of screening 
dance love! _And wi conti nue | outstanding doc umentary and ex 











RAY MILLAND 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


THE mtd CLOCK 


pen ready « Rita Johnsor 
iin Id \ nilyea * Produced by 
ib ) arrow eA Paramour 


in Person 


DUKE ELUINGTO 





Mauree 
and Elsa 


1Ma “ata . 
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And His World Famous 






















ORCHESTRA 
featuring JOHNNY HODGES « RAY NANCE + AL HIBBLER « KAY DAVIS 
tt plus J 
oie FO _— 
t gant UR STEP BROS - ceorce Kiney 
EXTRA! 
(lo* included) 
4 Sots ~e 
Exco? Holidoy 









Midnight 
Feature Nightly 


PARAMOUNT mi wonu 











ROCK EFEWER 
CENTER 


SHOWPIATE 
Of THE NATION 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 


The Pulitzer Prize comedy success now on the screen... 


Spencer Tracy - Katharine Hepburn - Van Johnson 


Angela Lansbury - Adolphe Menjou - Lewis Stone 


in Frank Capra's 


“STATE OF THE UNION” 
Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse 
4 Presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Liberty Films 
ON STAGE 
Markert, settin 
v ) Morcom Corps de 


“SPRING RHYTHM” Produced by Russell 
gs by Bruno Maine and James Stewart 
» Ballet, Glee Club, Rockettes | 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens 

















Phone SPring 7-8260. New || 

Leader Theatrical Depart- || 

ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥. C. || 

‘ sé | 
— 


The recklessness 
and poignance of 
. the 


warmth of Vivien 


her love. 


Leigh’s portrayal... 
are winning cheers 
and acclaim from 


the Roxy Crowds! 





LATE 
VEN LEIGH om 


né RALPH RICHARDSON 





perimental films before audiences Regular membership (Si9) en 
at New York’s Provincetown titles to attencance at a limur > 
|Playhouse, Cinema 16 is now,of eight closed perfo maneee 
launching the Cinema 16 Film) lectures and gala premieres, | 
| Society, which will presen’ to its’! addition, members Will rec es 
members films that cannot be free guest tickets, special die: 
= A ' counts and other privileges, _ 
sommercia anc censorship ° films > prod 

regulations restrict the mets P; Amnong - ood tag produced ate 
ce as ; avlov-Pudovkin’s “Mechanics of 
showing of superior fact and|the Brain,” the late Moholy 
experimental films. (“Newsweek” | Nagy’s ‘Black, White and Cree» 
of Feb. 23 notes that Cinema 16’s Paul Rotha’s “Land of P, onan 
showing of a film on the birth! salvador Dali’s “Un Chien An. 
of kittens was prohibited as “in- dalou,” Julian Huxlev’s scientis, 
decent.”) The Cinema 16 Film ’ th ae ee 
Society—performing before pri- films, Flaherty’s “Nanoo! and 
|vate membership audiences — is| Weegee’s first film, “Weegee’s 
,;not subject to such restrictions. “New York.” 

LT 


| 





in Alexander Korda's production 
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‘ANNA KARENINA’ OPENS AT ROXY 


~—® ALEXANDER KORDA’S FILM 


















begins the strangest 
romantic adventure 


ever filmed! 


WARNER 
BROS: 


| To theVictor’ 


“TO THE VICTOR GOES THIS WOMAN!" 


\v 





\\y yy 





> Des DIVER Bovs: 


Those Record-Making Melody Men 


PEARL uy % 


The gal that sings to your heart 


DENNIS MORGAN 


< AND THE NEW STAR FROM SWEDEN—1948's MOST IMPORTANT DEBUT! 


_/ VIVECA LINDFORS 









VICTOR FRANCEN- BRUCE BENNETT-DOROTHY MALONE -TOM D'ANDREA. JOSEPH BULOFF 
pinecreo oy DELMER DAVES . proouceo av JERRY WALD 
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TOMMY REYNOLDS 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


for FREE Shows and 


Dancing PLUS 


3 MILOS 


as Extra 


FREE 
Thrill Act 


AMUSEMENT PARK - N. J. 
nh te kk hk RM no . SOS 


allt! 


130 RIDES & 
ATTRACTIONS | 


7MIDWAYS | 
OF FUN 


ACTS y 
oaxinef]AI[] 
PARKING 




















by LEO TOLSTOY 





A London Filaf Production 
Released by 20th Century-Fox 





ON STAGE! 


IN PERSON! 
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PORTIONS 


14 


PAUL. DRAPER - LARRY ADLER 
HOLLACE SHAW  Esee/ GALL-GALI 


090K 10-30) AM. 


OPEN 


ROXY 


7th Avenue & 50th Street 


World's Greatest 
Hermonico Virtuoso! 














WARNER BROS. presents 


BETTE DAVIS 


“WINTER MEETING" 


with JANIS PAIGE .- 


James DAVIS 


Directed by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Produced by HENRY BLANKE 


Broadway at Sist Stree WARNER THEATRE 























THE NEW LEAD 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
tion, or suspension, or other disciplin- 
ary action. 

Dr. Gideonse objects to this formula- 
tion, holding that “it is a clearly es- 
tablished principle that an educational 
jnstitution 1S supposed to draw some 
disciplinary conclusion if a student 
group lies or disregards campus rules, 
put the Civil Liberties Union is saying 
that Communists have the right to 
Jie without incurring the usual penal- 
ties for such behavior.” 

His objection is grounded on the 
false assumption he sought to establish 
earlier: Truth is the criterion for free- 
dom of speech. A second weakness lies 
in his investment of the college author- 
ities with a seemingly unquestioned 
right and ability to determine the po- 
litieal attachments and motivations of 
students. 

Applying the acid test of truth to 
Communist-front movements would 
certainly disqualify them. But those 
same tests, fairly applied, might also 
disqualify Republican and Democratic 
student clubs, Like their adult counter- 
parts, these groups are often required 
to sacrifice altruism when it confiicts 
with the advancement of party for- 
tunes. A case in point is the apparent 
disinclination of both parties to push 
civil rights legislation despite previous 
commitments to that effect. 


Exposure versus Suppression 


S uppRESSION will not work. The 
Communist Party and its fronts thrive 
on suppression; a great measure of 
their appeal depends on their “martyr 
complex.” Suppression simply supplies 
Communists with ready-made causes. 

The AYD has been banned from a 
number of New York campuses. In 
each case, the controversy that ensued 
over a period of months won for it 


Freedom on the Campus 





May Day Greetings 
PHILADELPHIA JOINT BOARD 


Waist and Dressmakers Union 


oF 
KNITGOODS WORKERS UNION 
Local No. 155 


a 
KNITGOODS WORKERS UNION 


of Pennsylvania 
a 
LOCAL 185, 1.L.G.W.U. 
2 
JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND 


New Haven, Conn. 


e 
WORKMEN'S CIRCLE BRANCHES 





75, 110, 335 





BAZAAR 


FRIDAY 
MAY 7 


SATURDAY 
MAY 8 


SUNDAY 
MAY 9 


REFRESHMENTS~ - 


TM mn mn mn 


(3 DAYS) 
at Rand School Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St. 


GALA OPENING 
6:00 P. M. to Midnight 


1:00 P. M. to Midnight 
Auspices Women’s Committee S.D.F. 


1:00 P. M. to Midnight 


Auspices Trade Unions 


Coats, Suits, Dresses, Hats, Bridge Table Covers, Raincoats, Lingerie, Books etc 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


THREE DAYS OF FESTIVITY 
MERRY-MAKING - A FIELD DAY FOR THE BUYER 


COFFEE 


Sponsored by SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, 7 East 15th Street, N.Y.C. 
cL TT 


new supporters—non-Communists who 
have been persuaded by party mem- 
bers that liberals must present a com- 
mon front against the supp-essing 
authority. 

In another city college — Hunter — 
the ACLU exposure formula was tested 
on two occasions. A joint faculty- 
student committee of the Hunter Col- 
lege Veterans Session found, ufter a 
thorough and impartial hear ne, that 
the AYD was a Communist-front or- 
ganization. That decision was a'so ac- 
cepted by the Council of Hunter Col- 
lege at large and made pubiic to the 
students. The latter were simultane- 
ously informed that no disciplinary 
action would be taken against any who 
joined. As observers on that campus 
have reported, the decision to grant 
recognition to the AYD deprived it 
of its greatest source of publicity and 
possible recruitment of new members. 

It is foolish to rely on physical sup- 
pression to conquer an idea. It is cer- 
tainly poor democratic practice to at- 
tempt it. The avenue of attack that is 
efiective and at the same time no 
threat to civil liberties is public ex- 
Dr. Gideonse errs in concen- 
trating upon those few who lie. 


posure. 


* * * 


Tuere can be agreement with Dr, 
Gideone’s plea not to grant Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers and subver- 
sives special constitutional privileges 
and immunities. But such concern 
hardly seems warranted in the light 
of the present diligence of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee; 
the investigations by the Department 
of Justice and the Immigration Depart- 
ment; the unparalleled scrutiny of per- 
sonnel by all government agencies; and 
the introduction of bills into federal, 
state and local legislatures depriving 
Communists of the right to vote and 
to hold office. 

All of us can also agree with Dr. 
Gideonse that deceit is an essential 
weapon of Communists—that they 
use it to pave the way to power and to 
the ultimate repression of all free 
speech. But our very abhorrence of 
the totalitarian method should prevent 
us from attempting the very dangerous 
tactic that Dr. Gideonse advocates — 
suppressing the Communists before 
they suppress us. Neither high prin- 
ciple nor compelling expediency can 
justify the adoption by liberals of such 
a stand. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANC E 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


$100 worth of insurance is required 
whenever a member withdraws 
ULLY COOPERATIVE — 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S ‘MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 


A deposit of 90 cents for every 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Boston, Mass.: May Day meeting at 
Workmen’s Circle Center, Dorchester, 
Saturday, May 1, 8 p. m. Speakers: 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
others. Auspices of Jewish Socialist 
Verband, Socialist Party und Work- 
men’s Circle. August Ciacssens, 
national secretary, will greet the Work- 
men’s Circle national convention on 
Monday, May 10. . Newark, N. J.: 
May Day meeting, Saturday, May 1, 
8:30 p. m., at the W. C. Center, 179 
Clinton Ave., Newark. Speakers: Di 
Broadus Mitchell, Mayor Arnold Freeze 
of Norwalk, Conn., and Mr. ‘Taba- 
shinsky. Auspices of S.D.F., Socialist 
Party and Jewish Socialist Verband.... 
Los Angeles, Calif.: James Oneal, 
member of the ational Executive 
Committee, speaxs Lere on tue radio 
June 1; June 2, S.D.F. public meeting. 

Bufiaio, N. Y.: samuel Brody, 
pioneer Social Democrat and secretary 
of the Workmen’s Circle, died here 
April 4. He was the corres>ondent for 
the Jewish “Daily Forward” and fre- 
quent candidate on Sociali-t aad Lib- 
eral Party tickets. ... Cold Spring, N. 
Y.: Camp Eden, operated by tie Jewish 
Socialist Verband, opens on Decoration 
Day week-end. Outing of tue City 
Committee, J.S.V., May 28-29-30. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Meeting of the 
James Maurer Branch early in May. 
Speakers: Abe Belsky and August 
Claessens. . . . Bayonne, N. J.: August 
Claessens speaks for the ILGWU Tues- 
day, May 11, at 546 Broadway. 


May Day Celebration, Saturday, May 


1, 1:00 p. m., at Manhattan Center. 
Joint auspices of Social Democratic 
Federation, Socialist Party, Jewish So- 
cialist Verband, Workmen’s Circle and 
a number of unions and other organi- 
zations . Grand Bazaar of the S.D.F., 
J.S.V. and Women’s Committee at the 
Rand Schoo! Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York, on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, May 7-8-9. Bargains! 
Clothing, coas, dresses, toys, books, 


frozen ioods and lots of other things. 
‘ Public Meeting: P. S. No. 167, 
Exs.e.n !arkway and chenectady 


Ave., Brooklyn, Tues’ay, May 4, at 
8 p. m. Sympcsium: “Tareat of Com- 
munist Imperialism.” Speakers: Judge 
Jaccb Fanken, Counciiman Louis P. 
Goldberg, Liston M. Oak and George 
Rifkin. . . . Algernon Lee spcaks over 
Station WEVD every Sunday at 9:30 
p. m.... On Station WEVD every 
Sunday at 9:15 p. m.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis P. Goldberg and guest speakers 
on municipal problems. . . . Claessens 
East Bronx Branch meets Monday, 
May 3, 6:30 p. m., at 861 East Tremont 
Ave. .. . East Bronx Symposium on 
“Commu ni t Imperialism,” Saturday, 
May 15, 8:35 p. m., at €62 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. Speakers: Judge Samuel 
Orr, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, Nathaniel 
M. Minkofi, August Clees-ens and Her- 
man Woskow. ... Upper West Side 
Branch: Social gathering and closing 
of season’s work, Saturday, May 15, 
8:30 p. m., at home of Mrs. Anna S. 
Beck, 324 West 105rd St., New York. 

. Ama!gamated Co-op Branch: C!os- 
ing of season dinner, May 22... . City 
Central Committee mects Wednesday 
fiay § 
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No Right to Commit Perjury 


(Continued from Page Five) 
And the effort of the Amoer'can Civil 
Liberties Union to impo.e a uniform 
rule of moral indifference to untruth- 
fulness on educational institutions is a 
sinister symptom of the disintegration 
of free society. 

Truth — says Mr. Robin —“has never 
been, nor can it ever be, the goal of 
free speech.” Do I need to argue that 
Mr. Robin’s unawareness of the moral 
significance of his own statement is 
the best proof of the thesis I defended? 
Mr. Robin’s re-formulation of the so- 
called Voltaire quoiation (Voltaire 
never said it, but that’s another sub- 
ject) is in my judgment superior to 
the spurious original. From what I 
know of Voltaire, he might have been 
willing to die for another’s right to 
say what he thought to be true. I 
doubt whether Voltaire would have 
been enough of a fool to be ready to 
die for Gottwald’s right to say what 
he did at Jan Masaryk’s funeral. Why? 
Because he would have known that 
Gottwald was lying for political effect, 

I think “exposure” is perhaps the 
most effective way of dealing with 
totalitarians in the political arena. 
Tolerance of libel and lying in teachers 
or in students is, however, not a matter 
of civil liberties or of academic free- 


dom, and I think the New School for 
Social Reseurch, waich has a by-l.w 
stating that “no member of the faculty 
may be a member of any political party 
or group which presum2s to dictate in 
matters of science or scientific opinion,” 
is courageously and realistically trans- 
lating the classical ideal of academic 
freedom into language relevant to 
twentieth century experience with to- 
talitarian perversions. 

The opening paragraph of my or g- 
inal article was a simpie statement of 
fact, to wit, that “just as it is one thing 
to cry ‘Fire’ in Ceniral Park, and an- 
other to do so in a crowded theatre, 
it fs one thing to be ‘subversive’ in a 
time of ideological peace and national 
solidarity and anoiher to be ‘sub- 
versive’ in a period of cold war in 
which the idea of infiltration and 
ideological camouflage has become a 
weapon of power politics.” To Mr. 
Robin this is a “shocking” proposal] to 
“curtail freedom now.” I was simple- 
minded enough to think that my words 
merely re-phrased the established 
United States Supreme Court doctrine 
of “clear and present danger.” 

Freedom is not an absolute, Mr. 
Robin, and it never has been. Perhaps 
we need to know what our traditions 
are before we start defending them. 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling Jaxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢ 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Germany and ERP 


HERE is always danger of confusing a 

means with an end: The Marshall Plan, 

now more generally referred to by the 
initials ERP, is an essential means toward the 
realization of a most desirable goal, the re- 
covery of that part of Europe which is outside 
the Soviet orbit. But the adoption of ERP is 
only one of the prerequisites of European 
revival. 

Under present conditions Europe needs Amer- 
ican dollars. But American dollars alone will 
not save Europe. The best proof is the huge 
outlay of American dollars that has already 
taken place without providing a sure founda- 
tion for recovery. If I had to choose between 
the full Marshall Plan appropriation, with a 
continuation of destructionist policy in Ger- 
many, and a smaller appropriation with a 
constructive policy in Germany, I would choose 
the second alternative. Anne O’Hare McCormick 
quotes a European economist, who had been 
making a survey of the Ruhr, as saying 

“If it had been decided at the war’s end to 
use what was left of the manpower and indus- 
trial plant in Western Germany in the recovery 
program, the Marshall Plan in its present pro- 
portion might have been unnecessary.” 

There might have been no need for huge 
American subsidies to Europe three years after 
the end of the war if rational constructive 
economic measures had been applied in Ger- 
many, if there had been no limitation on non- 
military production, no prohibition of ship- 
building, no currency chaos, no occupation iron 
curtain. And the proposed subsidies will fail 
in their purpose unless there is swift, drastic 
correction of mistakes in the treatment of 
Germany which are now being recognized in 
theory, but are not being corrected very rapidly 
in practice 
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Iy framing a new policy toward Germany, 
three queslions are of paramount importance: 
West European federation, utilization of ERP 
funds and a definite settlement of the status 
of the Ruhr. Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg have concluded 
an alliance that represents the nucleus of a 
West European federation. The greatest con- 
structive step these countries could take would 
be to invite both Italy and Western Germany 
to join the federation on terms of full equality. 
A European federation that did not include 
Germany would make no sense, politically, 
economically or geographically. 

It is already understood that a considerable 
part of the ERP funds, at least $2,000,000,000, 
will be allotted for economic reconstruction in 
Germany. If this appropriation is to yield the 
desired results, it should be given not to the 
military governments in the western zones, but 
to German public bodies and private indus- 
trial firms. 

The record of military government in re- 
viving German foreign trade has been a dismal 
failure. It could hardly have been otherwise. 
How could foreign military officers or civilian 
officials, even with the best will in the world, 
hope to function. efficiently in selling German 
exports and buying foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, in a world of shortages; most cheaply 
and advantageously? 

If Marshall Plan aid is given to Germany 
through the occupation authorities, it will be 
a gigantic fiasco. If it is given to the Germans 
directly, after prior consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the German bizonal council and 
the German economy, it will yield far more 
favorable results. 

Governor Dewey, in a Lincoln Day speech, 
suggested that the Ruhr industrial area should 
be internationalized and set to work for the 
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benefit of the whole of Europe. Now this word 
“internationalized” requires careful study and 
definition. 

Any scheme which would make for the one- 
sided exploitation of the Ruhr mines and in- 
dustries by foreign powers would be a dis- 
astrous mistake. Imperialism is breaking down 
in socially and economically backward Asiatic 
countries. It could never be successfully re- 
vived in a highly educated European land. 

On the other hand, a supra-national govern- 
ing board, with fair representation for all 
national and economic interests involved, which 
would integrate the Ruhr mines, factories, rail 
and river transport with the French and Luxem- 
burg steel mills, Lorraine iron mills and Dutch 
and Belgian subsidiary and auxiliary enter- 
prises, something in the nature of a super- 


TVA or a greatly enlarged Port of New ¥ 
Authority, might be a fruitful idea that woy 
contribute substantially to European reviy 
The Ruhr should be regarded as a strictly Weg 
European asset and the Soviet Union shoylge 
receive no voice in its management. 4 

This three-point program, acceptance gf 
Western Germany as a member of the futung§ 
free European federation, allotment of ERB? 
aid to Germans, not to occupation authorities 
integration of the Ruhr with industrial ang 
transportation enterprises of neighboring coum 
tries on a basis of equality and reciprocity, 
would give advocates of the western orientation 
among the Germans solid arguments for theip 
position. There is no country in Europe where 
so much could be gained in terms of increased 
production by a mere relaxing of unwise ang 
strangulating controls. 

It is high time to recognize as a harmful 
fallacy the proposition that a Germany released 
from these controls would immediately seek 
an agreement with the Soviet Union. The chasm 
between Germany and Russia is far deeper thay: 
the gulf between Germany and the West 
Germany has no territorial loss in the West 
comparable with what it has sustained in the” 
East. Organized and unorganized looting in the 
Soviet zone far exceeds what has happened ig 
the American and British zones. The surest 
way to win Germany for the West is to restore 
its independence, its working capacity and its 
self-respect. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
front of overwhelming strength. That would 
make them more amenable to reason. 

This is the new answer to Soviet 
Russia: a guaranteed perpetual peace if 
the Moscow rulers want it: or if they 
have other designs, a mutual defense 
pact of the rest of the world under the 
leadership of the United States, in the 
name of a higher law, an impartial world 
judge. and an unchallengeable world 
policeman. 

This new and decisive answer to Soviet 
Russia is not the result of a sudden inspiration 
born of desperation. The ABC plan is a care- 
fully thought out and tested product of the 
collective wisdom of hundreds of the best minds 
in the country, both in Washington and out- 
side. And it came as the result of a nation- 
wide grassroots movement, a demand from the 
American people themselves. 

For the American people found themselves 
trapped. To them a choice was offered between 
abject appeasement of Russia and a devastating 
war against Russia. But the American people 
reject either of these choices. They are over- 
whelmingly against appeasement of militant 
Russia; but they are equally opposed to a 
“preventive” war. They do not understand the 
brutal logic of power politics. They only under- 
stand the logic of Christianity, plus the fact 
that millions of them simply do not want their 
boys to go to war. The American nation has 
been looking for a third way out—a way which 
is neither appeasement of Russia nor war 
against her. 
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Tue Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and 
other similar measures designed to contain 
Russia are fine as far as they go. But they do 
not offer this third way. They do not solve 
the fundamental problem of the atomic bomb, 
nor do they remove the danger of a Third 
World War. 

That is why the American nation supports 
the immediate revision of the United Nations. 
We Americans are a nation of deputy sheriffs. 
If there is a murderous gang in a community; 
it will be very difficult to recruit good citizens 
into another gang to shoot the first gang up. 
But if a judge appoints us deputy sheriffs, then 
we are all for it. You cannot put a gun into 
the hands of the American mothers and fathers 
for a power-politics war. But you can get their 
support to put the gun into the hands of the 
United Nations, provided it is lawfully directed 
not against any one nation, but against any 
aggressor. 

The ABC plan is virtually the same as the 
American Plan adopted more than a year ago 


by the American Legion, which was the first 
great national organization with vision enough 
to join in working out this new answer 
Russia. Norman Thomas supports virtually the 
same plan. I submit that any time Norman 
Thomas and the American Legion are found 
in the same bed, it is a political miraclel 
This is the best augury of the success of the 
resolution. 

The new answer to Soviet Russia is on thé 
way. And it offers the first real hope in thes 
dark days which Secretary Marshall called 
“very, very serious.” For the revision of thé 
United Nations is not only an answer to Soviet 
Russia. It is an answer to war itself. The co 
tinuing strife in Palestine, in India, in Chi 
in Greece, all fostered by power politics, ar€ 
the result of a weak, impotent United Natio 
And all of these conflicts can be solved in@ 
few short months if the United Nations # 
revised, is made the strong, peace-enforcing) 
authority it was supposed to be. Thus there i 
a new hope that the great mission of Ameri 
twice attempted, may yet be fulfilled. 
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